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ties, the economic mess, instead of clear- 


prolonged and grim siege upon living 
standards, and capitalism’s second party, 
headed by the “new” president, will be 
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given the lie and exposed, and the work- 
ing class will soon find itself conditioned 
for a political rebellion. 
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These facts at this critical time and 
the prospects they open to Labor, make 
it all the more imperative that the CPLA 
message of united non-sectarian action 
weld exploited workers and farmers into 
mass organizations, which, fighting for 
immediate demands, will move in the di- 
rection of a workers’ state — that this 
message, distinct, realistic, and coming 
from no other source, be spread to every 
agrarian and industrial section, not next 
year, but now, at this critical, opportune 
time, to stimulate and encourage and in- 
spire the incipient movement for a mass 
labor party and a united labor move- 
ment. 


ing up, will continue to settle down to a 


This message, carried monthly in 
Labor Age, must be spread broadcast in 
LABOR ACTION, the pending CPLA 
weekly, beginning 1932. 
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pee American people, including farmers and workers, 
voted overwhelmingly on November 8, that they want- 
ed to continue the capitalist system but with another set 
of officers in command. They 
said also that they wanted beer 
and light wines soon. They 
made it clear that when they 
talk about a “new deal,” they still mean a new party or man 
in office, not any fundamental change in the economic 
system. 

Returns are still incomplete, especially in regard to min- 
ority parties, so that final appraisal must wait until a later 
issue. It is evident, however, that optimists in Socialist 
ranks who talked about two million votes or more for their 
presidential ticket made a serious miscalculation. At this 
writing, fair and competent observers estimate that the 
Thomas-Maurer vote will be about one million, which was 
Labor Age’s estimate a month before election. 

For the. present, it suffices to say that this leaves the 
problem of mass labor party action just where, in our 
opinion, it has been for a long time. On the one hand. 
these million votes can certainly not all be counted as votes 
for a brand new economic order. Few, if any, can be 
counted as votes for a revolution, since basically the So- 
cialist campaign, when words are discounted and allowance 
is made for exceptions, was based on the appeal, Vote 
Socialist as the one way to avoid “revolution and chaos.” 
It is stated that the “protest vote’ went to Roosevelt, and 
that is true in the main, but it did so in part at least be- 
catise many people thought that both progressive Democrats 
and Socialists wanted to make such changes as could be ac- 
complished in an orderly fashion, without wrecking busi- 
ness, and preferred in such a case to vote for the party 
that had a stronger machine, more personnel, a more fa- 
miliar and “American” appearance. 

On the other hand, there is no adequate basis in the 
Socialist vote for the conclusion that the Socialist Party 
is clearly the Labor Party to which more and more workers 
and farmers will naturally attach themselves, and which 
should therefore just go on to add to its numbers, perfect 
its organization and tell any one who wants to see a mass 
labor party to join it or be damned. A million votes in such 
a depression year as this after a campaign that was vigor- 
ously and in many ways most efficiently conducted, by a 
presidential candidate of great personal popularity, with 
very generous support from the press of the nation, do not 
give such a mandate. How can we build an effective, united 
mass labor party still remains the question of the hour. 


Election 
Results 
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HE outcome of the presidential election is still unde- 
cided as this editorial is written. One important shift 
occurred during the closing weeks of the campaign which 
workers ought to observe, re- 

Wall Street gardless of the outcome. We re- 
Accepts Roosevelt fer to the fact that Wall Street, 
which strongly opposed Roose- 
velt for the Democratic nomination and was decidedly cold 
to him for some time after his nomination, let it be known 
by various means as the campaign drew to its close that it 
trusted Roosevelt and would not throw a fit over his elec- 


tion. A good sample is a statement by the National City 
Bank appearing exactly one week before the election day. 
“The most notable aspect of the current political campaign 
is the endorsement by both candidates and party platforms 
of economy and sound money,” according to this spokes- 
man of Wall Street. “Both parties have taken the con- 
servative side of the major issues” and there is “no basis 
for prejudgment or anxiety over the election result.” 

Big business and finance seems to have made up its mind 
that it may be wise to get rid of the personally unpopular 
Hoover and make the people think they have gotten a “new 
deal.” But as somebody suggested, it will mean simply a 
“new shuffle.” Roosevelt has given assurance to the lead- 
ers of business and finance, that he will be “safe.” Any 
candidate of a party which accepts the capitalist system 
must do that. You can’t keep the system and not obey the 
orders of those who run it and have the power in it. Labor 
will be fooled, and a fool, until it sets up its own party 
to take power and build a just and decent system in place 
of profiteering capitalism. 


SP AGT A 


ee great anniversaries have been celebrated in recent 
weeks, the fifteenth anniversary of the Bolshevist revo- 
lution in Russia and the tenth anniversary of Mussolini’s 

; March on Rome, which marked 
the triumph of Fascism in Italy. 

Both movements have made 
much of the occasion and have 
sought to impress the world with their achievements. Judged 
purely on the basis of measurable economic advance, Soviet 
Russia seems to have the better of it. Nowhere in the capi- 
talist world indeed have there been such immense forward 
strides in productivity as in Russia. According to the In- 
ternational Labor Office of the League of Natiors, if you 
take the level of real wages in Great Britain as mo, then 
real wages in Russia in 1930 stood at 70, the same as in 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, whereas in Italy they were 
down at 40, as low as in Spain, Esthonia and Yugoslavia. 
That certainly does not seem to bear out the boasts of 
Fascists about the blessings they have brought to the Italian 
masses. 

Whether we believe in Fascism or Communism will not 
depend, however, upon the showing which this or that 
particular country may have made over a limited period 
of years. Two houses standing side by side may be in bad 
condition. One house is painted up, but nothing is done 
to it. The other house has new foundations put under it, 
new timbers put in to carry its weight, in addition to being 
painted. For a short time both may look the same, but 
actually there will be an immense difference. So it is here. 

Fascism retains the profit system, though under a thin 
disguise ; it retains the division between social and economic 
classes, the workers and the masses; it retains a medieval 
form of religion; it is intensely nationalistic in a world 
where nationalism has become a dire menace. Fascism is 
an attempt of capitalism to maintain itself. 

In Russia the master class has been removed ; the workers 
are in control; industry and agriculture are run on a social 
basis for the good of all rather than the profits of a few; 
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in place of nationalism the ideal is an international union 
of the workers of the world. 

The destruction of Fascism, the forward march and 
triumph of the Workers’ Republic, is what all intelligent 
workers throughout the world desire during this annivers- 
ary season. 

Wi Or Fae: 


ITLER received a setback in the German elections on 
the first Sunday of the month and the Communists 
made a big gain. 

The fact that Hitler got two 
million less votes than a few 
months ago and is in no position 
to threaten the present Von Pa- 
* pen government does not mean that German Fascism has 
been seriously affected. As Prof. Gumbel showed in Labor 
Age last month, the present government is non-democratic, 
it aims to break down the labor movement and it stands 
for the landlords and capitalism, not for the workers. It 
appeals to ultra-nationalist sentiment and by insisting on 
cancellation or at least lowering of debts, and equality in 
arms with other powers, is able to maintain its hold, even 
though a big majority in Parliament is opposed to it. The 
slight improvement in economic conditions is also helpful 
to the cabinet. 

In an election in which the total vote was almost a mil- 
lion and a half less than in the July election, the Commun- 
ists gained nearly 700,000 votes and added eleven seats 
in the Reichstag, bringing their total to 100. The Socialists 
on the other hand, lost half a million votes and 12 seats, 
leaving them with 121. The Communist vote of nearly 
six million is by far the highest they have ever polled. The 
Socialist vote is the lowest since 1924. Berlin gave over 
400,000 votes to the Communists, a quarter of a million 
to the Socialists, while the bourgeois parties got a scant 
150,000! The Communists succeed the Hitlerites as the 
biggest single party in the important Ruhr industrial area. 

If Fascism is to be stopped and a workers’ commonwealth 
established, it will have to be done by a working-class which 
has revolutionary will and intelligence. Therefore, though 
our abhorrence of much of Communist Party tactics in the 
United States is well known, we hail the evidence of the 
rise of the revolutionary movement among German work- 
ers. It is unfortunate that there is no complete unity among 
the working-class forces. We rejoice at news which comes 
through to us to the effect that the rank and file of the 
German workers are increasingly demanding a genuine 
united front for militant, revolutionary action. Now that 
they obviously no longer have a republic to defend, will 
the German Socialists go to battle against Fascism and for 
a genuine workers’ republic? 

vvvvyv 


The German 
Elections 


helt recent incidents in the struggle for liberty deserve 
mention. One is the decision of the Supreme Court 
ordering a new trial for the Scottsboro boys. To give the 
devil his due, the decision itself 
Two Cheers! as well as the quoted opinions 
of the court, which we have 
seen, are a notable contrast to the reactionary decisions and 
utterances which have often come from that quarter. We 
hope that the decision may foreshadow a larger measure 
of justice to Negroes not only in the courts but in economic 
life and in the unions. 
The other event to which we refer is the publication of 


the section of the Wickersham Report dealing with the 
Mooney-Billings case. If there remained in the mind of 


Labor Age 


any fair-minded person any doubt as to whether these men 
were unjustly convicted, this comprehensive, painstaking 
report must forever banish such a doubt. Read this report 
by all means. Better still, get friends who believe in “capi- 
talist justice” to read it. 

Now the question is, What is going to be done about it? 
Do Mooney and Billings stay in jail? Does the American 
labor movement propose that they be left there? How about 
the A. F. of L. Convention doing something more than 
resoluting ? 

Nn ee ie 


| 8 ones County, Kentucky, a year ago was big news 
not only in the labor press but in the capitalist press 
as well. The local authorities in that coal-mining commun- 

ity, working for and with the 
What Has Become of coal operators there, were con- 
Harlan County, Ky.? ducting a reign of terror against’ 

the revolting miners and their 
sympathizers, 

The entire country was aroused over the ruthlessness 
of the Harlan authorities. Liberals and intellectuals, many 
of them for the first time brought face to face with the 
actual character of our social system, were horrified into 
action. Groups of them, students, writers, preachers, and 
lawyers journeyed to Harlan to voice their protest against 
the brutality and lawless actions of the coal operators and 
their hired and elected gangsters—but to no avail. With- 
out much ceremony they were booted out of the county and 
state and told to mind their own business and to clean out 
their own back-yards. 

Chief among the agents in dramatizing the Harlan situ- 
ation and in organizing the delegations, were the Com- 
munist Party and its affiliated defense organization, the 
International Labor Defense. Several months after the 
trouble had started in Harlan, after the historic Evarts 
battle and after the state troops had helped to break the 
first strike, the Communist Party in the guise of the Na- 
tional Miners Union, entered the field. At first, it won 
considerable adherence from among the blacklisted miners 
and aroused much interest and sympathy among the work- 
ing miners. As a result it attempted to organize a strike, 
which it called in January of this year. Concerning that 
strike a writer in the Daily Worker declared: “It is the 
greatest event in the history of the American labor move- 
ment.” 

Today, however, we hear hardly a word about Harlan 
County, Kentucky. From the Daily Worker, we hear abso- 
lutely nothing at all. The Harlan miners, at one time listed 
with the Scottsboro boys by the International Labor De- 
fense in its appeals for funds, has been dropped into ob- 
livion, so far as this organization, whose advertised pur- 
pose is to defend “all class war prisoners,” is concerned. 

Does this mean that the conditions existing in Harlan 
County a year ago have changed? Does this mean that the 
brutality and lawlessness of the coal barons and their 
henchmen, including the local elected authorities, have been 
checked? Does this mean that the miners in Harlan County 
are now free to join a\union? And finally—does it mean 
that the 43 men arrested, at the beginning of the trouble, 
have been freed? ; 

Not at all, it doesn’t mean any of these things. Every- 
thing, with the exception of the student delegations and 
the National Miners Union, remains in Harlan County as 
is was a year ago. And, the 43 men arrested and jailed 
for their union activities are being railroaded to the peni- 
tentiary, many of them with life sentences, one after the 
other. If you doubt these statements, read the article by 
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Lawrence Seco, published in last month’s Labor Age and 
the letter by W. F. Burroughs in this issue. 

The International Labor Defense, we are told, defends 
all class war prisoners. Are not the 43 miners in jail in 
Harlan, Kentucky, because they tried to organize a union, 
as much class war prisoners as the seven Scottsboro boys 
in jail in Alabama, chiefly because they have black-skins? 
We leave this question for the International Labor De- 
fense to answer, for “The International Labor Defense 
is the only workers’ defense organization in America.” In 
the meantime, however, we wish to remind readers of Labor 
Age and others, that the Harlan miners are being defended 
by the General Defense Committee, with headquarters at 
555 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, and that it is des- 
perately in need of funds. 

vvvvyv 

| Bitameaeg appears elsewhere in this issue.a disclosure of 

Brooklyn Edison finance that completely substantiates 
every charge made against this public utility company by 
the Brotherhood of Edison 
Employes in their organizing 
campaign during the past year. 
This is “capitalism in the raw,” 
the cold blooded, anti-social 
system which puts profits above 
wages and the interests of stockholders above the interests 
of workers. And a Public Service Commission that evades 
responsibility for labor conditions in public utilities becomes 
an accessory to these crimes. 

Against this set-up Edison workers must organize a 
militant defense. In this job the consuming public must 
give every possible aid. There are men in the Edison system 
with guts enough to take their lives in their hands daily for 
the company, manipulating high tension wires. Surely there 
are men there also with guts enough to organize in their 
own defense against Edison tyranny and exploitation. 

CPLA will back every effort of Edison men to organize. 
The Brotherhood of Edison Employes, as it grows, will be 
able to give the sure protection of organized resistance to 
company persecution. The Public Committee on Power 
Utilities and Labor will carry the fight to the Public Service 
Commission. © 

Edison men, 40 per cent of you are on the streets! Do 
you think you will ever get back unless you do something 
for yourselves? Organize defiantly! Throw down the 
gauntlet to Edison dividend hounds and Parker’s ruthless 
labor policy! 

Brooklyn citizens protest! The acceptance of the chair- 
manship of the Brooklyn Emergency Relief Drive by J. C. 
Parker, head of this company which irresponsibly adds to 
the unemployment situation of Brooklyn, is brazen ef- 
frontery to your intelligence and to your humanity. Func- 
tion as citizens and voice your protest! 

i CA SV. 

i eNDS of jobless boys under 21 years of age, 
looking for work, are tramping the highways of the 
United States, riding freight trains and sleeping and cook- 
ing their meals in “jungles,” ac- 
The “Wild Boys” of cording to a study by the Chil- 
the United States dren’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The study is 
based upon an investigation by Dr. A. W. McMillen, asso- 
ciate professor in the graduate school of social service ad- 

ministration at the University of Chicago. 

“Along the route of the Southern Pacific Railroad,” says 
Professor McMillen, “many small towns in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona reported the passing of about 200 men 
and boys daily during the past winter and spring. This 
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railroad from September to April recorded almost 417,000 
trespassers ejected on its 9,130 miles of track.” 

The Soviet film, “The Road to Life,” has made familiar 
to thousands of Americans the story of the bands of “wild 
boys” that roamed through Russia before and just after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Homeless and friendless, these 
“wild boys” lost all social feeling, became like animals and 
roamed the country killing and robbing for a living. 

But in the U.S.S.R. today there are no “wild boys.” The 
workers’ government in that country, going on the theory 
that all that was wrong with these boys was that they had 
never had a chance, has been able within a few years to 
transform these products of an inhuman social order into 
self-respecting, useful, responsible citizens. 

But what will the United States do about its “wild boys”? 
What can it do? The motive power in our civilization is 
private profit and not, as in Soviet Russia, social welfare. 
How will it help private profit to give work and bread and 
a home to thousands of workless, homeless, starving boys? 
How will that help to increase dividends? 

Professor McMillen, good optimist and idealist that he 
is, recommends that life in the home towns of these boys 
be made more attractive. They should be given things to 
do by various kinds of communal activities in vocational 
education, recreation and gymnastics. 

This is so much like a professor, always so objective, 
seeing the symptoms and prescribing a few pills to relieve 
the pain, but never seeing the causes. Only a foolish radical 
would contend that what these boys really need is that 
their fathers be given decent jobs, that a social system 
which drives them about the world looking for food and 
a place to sleep, making them live like animals, is no good 
and should be destroyed. 


SOL hn 


Roe managements recently proposed to the rail- 
road unions that the ten per cent cut they took last 
winter should be made permanent and another Io per cent 

added. The unions came back 
The Hope of the 


with a snappy refusal to confer 
Railroad Workers on that basis, and for the time 
marking time. 


being the managements are 

Herbert Hoover realized that talk about another cut for 
railroad workers was no good for Republican chances in 
the election. He therefore publicly advised the railroads 
that they could probably tell much better in January 
whether a new cut was really necessary. 

At this writing it does not look as though Hoover would 
gain very many votes from railroad workers as a result of 
his intervention, despite the heroic efforts of Dumbell Doak 
on behalf of the G.O.P. The railroad unions are apparent- 
ly banking on Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the Dutchess 
County farmer. Way back he voted for a twin-crew bill 
and has recently told them some nice stories. Do the 
leaders of railroad labor really think that Roosevelt is not 
in the control of the same plutocratic forces as Hoover? 

The hope of the railroad unions is, first, in making their 
fight on a positive and not a merely negative issue by de- 
manding at once the six-hour day and five-day week with 
no cut in the weekly wage; that would be a big enough 
measure to have some effect on the depression. Second, 
to go back to their attitude of 1919, when they did not 
regard the railroad managements as their friends, but were 
fighting for public ownership to take control out of the 
hands of these managements. Third, in the political field 
to quit spending on the boss’s parties and to help build a 
fighting labor party. 
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Ohio Jobless Take State Action 


WO men—one white, one col- 
ored—had walked ten miles to 
get there. Others had come in 

any way they could. They were of the 


legion of the penniless and had learned 
to act without cash. 


Delegates of sixteen organizations 
of the unemployed from various parts 
- of Eastern Ohio gathered in this man- 
ner on October 9, to confer on their 
common problems. They had been 
called together by the Austintown 
Township Unemployed Citizens 
League and the Youngstown branch of 
the CPLA. Ninety delegates were 
present, representing a total claimed 
membership of over 12,000 enrolled 
jobless workers. 

These “leagues,” “clubs” and 
“unions” of the unemployed had 
sprung up in their localities in varying 
fashions. They represented many di- 
verse points of view. But on the whole 
they had all confronted a common 
problem: the necessity for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter against the economic 
whirlwind which had struck them and 
their homes. Gradually, they were ad- 
opting a common method of action in 
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WORKER 


by Louis Francis Budenz 


general and were assuming a common 
name, “Unemployed Citizens League,” 
although a number still had their own 
original designation. 

This was the first time that they had 
met each other, to survey the things 
being done in this place and that, and 
to learn how they could secure more 
effective state-wide action. It was un- 
derstood that the delegates were not 
to be bound by any step which the ma- 
jority might seek to take. It was a 
“conference” that they | had come to, 
and not a “convention.” 

The gathering was called together 
in the Niles Labor Hall by H. R. Beal- 
er, chairman of the Austintown organ- 
ization. Upon action of the member- 
ship, V. C. Bauhof, fighting chairman 
of the Smith Township Unemployed 
Citizens League, was chosen tempo- 
rary chairman of the conference. 

The atmosphere for the delibera- 
tions and reports was set by the speak- 
ers of the morning session. Gene 
Blair, business agent of the Trumbull 
County Building Trades Council, 
hailed the organization of the unem- 
ployed as a new effort on the part of 
the workers to control their own fate. 
He referred to the destruc- 
tion which the depression 
had wrought in the mem- 
bership totals of the build- 
ing unions and in the loss 
of their power. He com- 
pared the handful of men 
who had gathered that 
morning in a union meet- 
ing to the large number of 
delegates present from the 
organized unemployed. 


ney from Girard who has 
been fighting the public 
utilities, outlined the mean- 
ing of “public utility plun- 
der” to the unemployed and 
made an urgent plea for the 
benefits of public owner- 
ship. Louis F. Budenz pre- 
sented a bird’s-eye-view of 
what unemployed citizens’ 
leagues in other cities had 
accomplished, as an index 
of what might be done in 
other places. 


Mark London, an attor-- 


“Real American Workers” 


As organization after organization 
reported on their strength and activi- 
ties in the afternoon, it became evident 
that these were folks from the grass 
roots of American industrial life. They 
were the “real American workers” 
from the steel mills of Youngstown, 
Niles and Warren, the potteries around 
Alliance and Sebring, the mines of 
northeastern and southeastern Ohio, 
and miscellaneous trades of all kinds. 

Some of them had been particularly 
conspicuous for the fights they had 
made. The Smith Township Unem- 
ployed Citizens League, formerly the 
Unemployed Council, through Earl 
Angle, told of their successful strike 
of the unemployed for a 40 cents per 
hour rate on public relief work, their 
victory for rotation of work, and their 
continuing resultful battle for more 
and more relief. What a fighting or- 
ganization can do was shown by the 
fact that this township has been award- 
ed more relief in funds than all the 
other townships in Mahoning County 
put together, exclusive of Youngstown. 
At the time of the conference they 
were in a new struggle with the town- 
ship trustees over relief and rotation 
of work, which led to the resignation 
of the trustees. A few days after the 
Niles gathering Bauhof was unani- 
mously recommended by the unem- 
ployed of that township for a place 
on the township trustees, and was ap- 
pointed as one of the three new in- 
cumbents. 

Thus, the organized unemployed 
won there what they must seek every- 
where: representation on relief- dis- 
pensing bodies. 

The Austintown Township Unem- 
ployed Citizens League had been or- 
ganized in a conservative community, 
through the cooperation of Karl Lore 
and George Perkins of the CPLA. 
This made another organization in 
Mahoning County and prevented Smith 
Township from becoming isolated in 
its efforts. Austintown started with 
self-help and had won the right to 
have the wood they cut hauled by 
township trucks. It was evident at the 
conference that they felt they should - 
do something more. And sure enough, 
a week later, they selected a commit- 
tee which bearded the county com- 
missioners in their den. 

The commissioners were so dis- 
turbed by this ruction in a compara- 
tively conservative locality that they 


British Hunger Marchers demonstrating in Hyde Park, London, 


called an immediate meeting with the 
township trustees. A new relief pro- 
gram was outlined there. The trustees, 
who had previously refused to meet 
the league, relented on that score and 
in addition gave an accounting of the 
relief funds on hand. 


Women Active 
The Austintown committee was com- 
posed of 12 men and 8 women. And 


the women members were fully as 


eloquent and emphatic in their discus- 
sion with the commissioners and the 
trustees as the men, it is said. Grow- 
ing participation by women in most 
of the organizations is a healthy sign, 
the majority of the groups starting as 
men’s movenients exclusively but grad- 
ually securing the cooperation of the 
women of the community. 

Down in Smith Township the wo- 
men are equally represented on all 
committees sent to see Governor White 
and Major Braught, head of the State 
relief. These committees have come 
to be well known in Columbus, as their 
visits are frequent. 

Below Smith Township, in Carroll 
County, there lies Brown Township, 
where the organized unemployed have 
also shown drive in their campaign for 
public relief. Their membership is 
largely composed of young men, whose 
committees adopt the simple device of 
going to the county commissioners 
and remaining with them until relief 
is secured, Announcement is made to 
the commissioners that the unemployed 
committee will not go home until some 
action for them is taken. 

The Unemployed Citizens League of 
Hubbard Township in Trumbull Co. 
has also. shown a good deal of initia- 
tive in going after the public officials. 
Started by local Socialists, it began 
with self-help but has certainly not 


rested there. As a delegate remarked: 


. “We have a grievance committee which 


is as deaf as hell when anybody says 
‘No iF ” ° 

Trumbull County is one of the worst 
counties so far as public relief goes. 
The Federated Men’s Clubs of Niles 
have exposed the foods handed out in 
that city as wormy and unfit to eat. 
This organization, represented at the 
conference, was responsible for secur- 
ing the hall for the meeting. This club 
has been organized largely by old 
union men. It has largely confined 
its activities to holding public meetings 
of the unemployed, at which from 250 
to 400 people attend, and at which the 
sort of relief handed out is denounced. 
The Niles organization has not got 
down into the wards nor has it organ- 
ized the unemployed themselves into 
a functioning group. At present, that 
is an element of weakness in its work. 


All Unemployed Eligible 

The organizations as a whole, how- 
ever, have followed the rule for which 
the CPLA stands: That these must be 
genuine groups of the unemployed 
themselves, running their own affairs 
and composed of all the unemployed 
regardless of color, creed or political 
belief. The Warren Boosters Club, 
which sprung up of its own initiative, 
is an example of this, characteristic. 
The chairman, Eugene Melvin, is a 
Negro, and the membership is com- 
posed of many differing racial ele- 
ments. It is largely composed of steel 
workers of the now closed down Lib- 
erty Mill in Warren. 

The largest body represented was 
the Belmont County Relief Council, 
which is changing its name to the Bel- 
mont County Unemployed Citizens 
League. It has 6,400 enrolled mem- 
bers, in 34 units. The chief work has 


been done thus far in Meade Town- 
ship, in which Shadyside is located. 
One mine is operating now, and two 
others have been leased on a 75-25 per 
cent basis. That is, the unemployed 
receive 75 per cent of the coal secured 
and the owners of the mine 25 per 
Gent.) : 

At the conference there was some 
demand for the formation of a state 
organization on the spot. But the ma- 
jority of the delegates agreed with the 
initiators of the meeting that it would 
be unfair to seek to do that, when the 
organizations had been assured that 
there would be no binding action tak- 
en then. 

On motion of Truax, a committee 
of 5 was unanimously created, to be 
appointed by the chairman, and to 
bring in a report on a state-wide pro- 
gram of demands.* The committee is 
composed of: Truax as chairman and 
Bauhof as a member ex-officio; H. R. 
Bealer, Austintown; George Perkins, 
Youngstown; Earl Angle, Smith 
Township; C. H. McCarthy, Niles. 
It was also agreed that a convention 
should be held in Niles on November 
6, at which the program should be 
adopted, amended or rejected, after it 
had first been sent to the various or- 
ganizations for their comments. 

The report of this committee, which 
appears in the following pages, will 
cause ‘some public officials to have a 
paralytic stroke. The committee, how- 
ever, has worked it out so much in 
detail that they feel prepared to de- 
fend it before any legislative or other 
body. They intend to put the ques- 
tion up to public officials. “Could you 
or your families get on, even on that 
budget?” 

*The report of this convention of five 
is printed on page 23. 
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Marching Women of Illinois 


OWN here in this little mid- 

D western town of Gillespie, Il- 

linois, in the heart of the soft 

coal industry, two great events in the 

history of the labor struggle have tak- 

en place within the short space of five 
weeks. 

On the third of October, delegates 
to the first constitutional convention 
of the Progressive Miners of Amer- 
* ica met here, and in the midst of the 
depression and a seven months’ strike 
they laid the foundation of a new and 
honest union which will carry out the 
mandates of the rank and file. 

On November second, as this is be- 
ing written, the first constitutional con- 
vention of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Progressive Miners of America 
has met in Gillespie to lay down a defi- 
nite program of concerted action which 
will, to a very great extent, determine 
the outcome of the present conflict and 
the future destiny of the miners. 

Such enthusiasm! Their hearts 
yearning for the emancipation of their 
class, these wives ard daughters, 
mothers and sisters of the coal miners 
of Illinois, have taken a real and coura- 
geous step toward the accomplishment 
of their goal. 

You don’t see the silks and satins, 
furs and jewelry, or the pampered 
faces and figures of women of the 
leisure class; you see a gathering of 
women who have tasted the bitterness 
of poverty, and who know what it 
means to brave the guns of the com- 
pany thugs and the bayonets and tear- 
gas of the military police. 

They are dressed in white uniforms, 
with the initials of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the P.M. of A. on their caps. 
They came in battered cars and trucks 
that have seen heavy duty on the picket 
lines in Christian and Franklin coun- 
ties. In their faces you see the de- 
termination to carry on. 

The fight has cost much in years 
past and these women know it will cost 
much in the future, perhaps for years 
yet. Tears come to their eyes as they 
listen to the accounts of the brutality 
of hired gunmen against the miners. 
They know what it means, gunmen 
hired by corrupt officials of a coal 
union, the mine bosses and politicians, 
but they are unaware that they are 
doing a heroic thing. 


Magnificent and Inspiring 


The whole thing is magnificent and 
inspiring. The mass of women gath- 
ered here today will be remembered as 


by Jean E. Rosinos © 


pioneers, and what they are doing will, 
in time, be a source of inspiration to 
working women and the wives and fa- 
milies of working men. 

The first Auxiliary was organized 
in June in Franklin county under the 
name of the United Mine Workers of 
America. That was in the first heat of 
the miners’ struggle. The necessity for 
a new union, free from corruption, 
was later found to be the only recourse 
left the rank and file to fight for min- 
ers’ rights. The inspiration for the 
Auxiliary movement came from the 
wives and daughters of the miners of 
Indiana. 

Almost overnight numerous branches 
sprung up, the women going side by 
side with their men, feeding and en- 
couraging the picket lines, and rein- 
forcing their ranks. They went in for 
a stupendous amount of relief work. 
They supervised soup-kitchens, col- 
lected clothing, operated relief stations 
and organized money-making affairs. 
All these activities, so necessary to the 
miners in their fight, have been under 
the supervision of the Auxiliaries. 


Convention Opens 


Today the delegates meet from all 
parts of Illinois where there are coal 
mines. One hundred and sixty dele- 
gates are here from 37 locals with a 
total membership of nearly five thou- 
sand. The convention had been called 
because they feel the need of a state- 
wide program of action in order to 
combine the full strength of all the 
Auxiliary units. 

The convention opened in an unused 
theatre; William E. Brown, mayor of 
Gillespie, and a militant union leader, 
led off with a welcoming address. He 
asked the women to work out a pro- 
gram of action that would carry them 
shoulder to shoulder with their men 
in the battle for the new union. Songs 
were sung— 


“When the union’s inspiration 

Through the workers’ blood shall 
run— 

There can be no power greater 
Anywhere beneath the sun. 

Yet what force on earth ts weaker 
Than the feeble strength of one; 

But the union makes us strong!” 


Barney Flaherty, veteran of the Vir- 
den riot and other labor struggles, then 


spoke — “pinch hitting” for Claude 
Pearcy, temporary president of the 
P.M. of A., who was away on busi- 
ness, 

“The sacrifices you women have 
made have given strength to the min- 
ers to make a good fight. Seeing your 
efforts, they would be ashamed not to 
do their best! It is the first time in 
history that husbands and wives and 
fathers and mothers and sweethearts 
have gone together to the picket line! 

“With you with us,” he said, “we 
will not lose the victories we have al- 
ready gained, even though we have ar- 
rayed against us the highway police, 
the militia, the sheriff and all his depu- 
ties ! 

“The constitution you write here to- 
day, as well as otir own union consti- 
tution, will mean something not only 
to the mine families of Illinois, but to 
miners and their families everywhere, 
and to all workers, men and women. 

“Capitalism is about dead,” Mr. Fla- 
herty told the convention. “We all 
have our own ideas how its death is 
finally to be brought about.” 

There was much cheering. 

Then followed the main speaker, 
Mrs. Agnes Burns Wieck, of Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 


“We Must Fight On and On’’- 


“We, sisters, have got one fact to 
face—There is no peace for labor! 
We must fight on and on because 
capitalism makes us fight. 

“This movement is going to educate 
you and some morning you are go- 
ing to wake up and wonder if it is 
really you. You are going to be ra- 
dical. Do you know what radical 
means? I looked it up in the diction- 
ary. Rad means root—radical means 
getting at the root of things. And 
that’s what we are going to do—get 
at the root of our troubles. 

“Some day, women, we are going 
to be the ones to do the interviewing 
of presidents and governors.” 

The speaker spoke of children. 

“Think of teaching children hygiene 
when you know they don’t have milk 
to drink! Teaching little boys the beau- 
ty of art when you know that they - 
must go to work in the coal mines! 
The five years that I taught school 
now seem to me a mockery. 

“T was a good teacher. I didn’t know 
any better. I taught my pupils the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States: ‘I pledge allegiance to 
the flag and to the republic for which 
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it stands, one nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” And then 
one morning I read in the paper of 
the battle of Ludlow where women 
and children were shot by the soldiers 
and burned to death. Liberty and jus- 
tice for all! Think of it! 

“T vowed that I would never again 
teach the children to say the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag. 


“Liberty and justice for all? Yes, 
when we get it, and that’s our job! 

“Tf the new president, when he goes 
into office, doesn't do something, and 
how can he? you will get more and 
more radicals as time goes on. It is 
our job to organize, to go into other 
fields and organize and to keep etern- 
ally at it.” 


Speaking again in the afternoon 
Mrs. Wieck told about the brutality, 
cruelty and coercion used in Franklin 
county by the officials both of the old 
union and the county to keep the min- 
ers at work although they are “ninety 
per cent” with the Progressive move- 
ment and only await a chance to break 
from their bondage. 

Women from Christian county told 
of the horrors of the rule of the mili- 
tary police. The people there, they 
said, must stay within doors and are 
warned even to keep out of their own 
yards, and are not allowed to go on the 
streets. They told how the soldiers 
prod them with bayonets when they 
are caught on the streets, and how 
they are tear-gased. Women from 
Taylorville and Tovey told about the 
nastiness of the soldiers on the day 
that the annual memorial services were 
held in memory of Mother Jones. 

It is no easy fight, the fight that the 
women in this convention are carry- 
ing on, and how Mother Jones, who 
never cared for women because she 
thought they wouldn’t fight—how she 
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would be inspired by what these wo- 


men are doing! : 
These women have organized into 


a militant, aggressive association of 
miners’ wives, and bound in spirit, 
vow to go ahead shoulder to shoulder 
with the men folks in their struggles. 
No danger that there will be any lay- 
ing down on the job. When their im- 
mediate purpose is accomplished they 


will go out and organize women in- 


other fields. 

In some sections of the state vic- 
tories have been won; more companies 
are signed up with the new union every 
day. The last one to sign up was the 
Superior Coal Company with mines 
in Gillespie employing about twenty- 
five hundred men. News of the sign- 
ing of the contract came to the dele- 
gates in the early morning hours at a 


dance. Upon hearing the news, they 
rushed out, hastily arranged a parade, 
called the Wilsonville band, and march- 


Members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary attending convention November 4. 


ed through the business districts of the 
town at 3 o'clock in the morning. 

On the second day of the conven- 
tion, resolutions and a constitution 
were submitted by committees. Gerry 
Allard, editor of the Progressive 
Miner, the official organ of the new 
union, spoke in the afternoon on edu- 
cational methods to be used in further- 
ing their program. A mass meeting 
and parade were planned at the con- 
ciusion of the third day. This was the 
third parade and mass meeting. Lead- 
ing speakers of the new movement 
were present and talked to the as- 
sembly. Each meeting reinforced the 
spirit of the strike. 

Was the convention a success? A 
great success! Genuine and real and 
wonderful. The women of the Auxi- 
liary movement realized as never be- 
fore that they are all striving toward 
the same end, that one’s trouble is an- 
other’s, and that they all, women and 
men, must work side by side to solve 
the problems of the laboring class. 


LABOR AGE CARTOON 
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New Miners’ Union in Illinois Grows 


HE Progressive Miners of 
AR America emerged a full fledged 
union with a dues paying mem- 
bership, a net work of local unions, a 
newspaper, a woman’s auxiliary, and 
a contract with a group of the produc- 
ing coal operators in Illinois, from the 
convention* held in Gillespie the first 
week of October. 

The red hot fire of enthusiasm which 
marked the convention still burns 
throughout the coal fields of Illinois 
and is, I think, the one asset of the 
new union which, more than any other 
of the many excellent parts of its char- 
acter, now guarantees its firm estab- 
lishment in the collective bargaining 
machinery of Labor. The members of 
the new union believe in it sufficiently 
to march boldly into the jaws of death 
in order to defend it—and their wo- 
men tramp right along into battle by 
the side of the men. 

The Progressive Miners of America 
is not revolutionary or even a radical 
organization as yet; it is a progressive 
union and has within its ranks the best 
blood of the Illinois coal fields both 
radical and otherwise. At the conven- 
tion and in the field later it was ob- 
vious to one acquainted with the min- 
ers’ history that the kind of organiza- 
tion they are trying to establish is one 
patterned closely after the structure 
and philosophy of the United Mine 
Workers of America when that union 
was young and extending itself 
throughout the national coal zone. The 
new organization retains all the virtues 
of the old one but it is extremely anx- 
ious to eliminate from its constitution 
and program all the vices and flaws 
which destroyed the old union. 


Rank and File Control 


There is a strong feeling among the 
miners that men elected to union office 
from their ranks became soft and oft- 
en crooked after they left the pick 
and shovel in the mine and became 
used to a seat behind a union office 
desk. Travelling around the country, 
living at good hotels, etc., for too long 
a period tended to remove former coal 
diggers from the wishes and needs of 
the miners. So the new union wrote 


into its constitution that no man could | 


serve as an official for longer than two 
terms (4 years) until after he had 
returned to work in the mines again. 


*The convention was reported in the 
October issue of Labor Age. 


by Tom Tippett 


The salary and expenses of the of- 
ficers were fixed, not by what they can 
take by a steam roller vote at a con- 
vention, as is the case in the U.M.W. 
of A., but by the average wage earned 
by the miners from whose dues offi- 
cers wages are paid. The highest paid 
official of the P. M. of A. receives 
$1,700 a year. John L. Lewis gets 
$12,000 and an unlimited amount for 


expenses, for being president of the 
U.M.W. of A. 


Similar comparisons between the 
two unions could be made and the 
same results shown in almost every 
plank of its platform and laws. All 
power rests in the hands of the rank 
and file while the officers are so handi- 
capped by a maze of checks and bal- 
ances necessary to permit a democratic 
machinery to operate that no one but 
an honest man would risk the reins 
of leadership. And that was precisely 
why the checks were established; the 
coal miners have learned that it is bet- 
ter fo guard their interests than to 
trust them to their official family. 

This democratic machine is clumsy 
and slow, often inefficient, and it has 
worked no place in the world, but the 
miners have been so crucified by the 
dictatorship of their former leaders 
that they are now willing to take the 
slower method rather than to continue 


with a policy that has ruined so many 
men who have arisen to power in the 
miners’ union. At one point in the 
convention, when a committee was be- 
ing created by the very slow process 
of election from the floor by separate 
geographical divisions, a desperate del- 
egate moved that “We trust our chair- 
man and permit him to appoint the 
right men.” This very natural proposal 
was laughed out of order and democ- 
racy had its way and it took its time 
but in the end every one trusted the 
committee. 

The P. M. of A. put back into their 
constitution a paragraph which stated 
that the miners “are entitled to the 
full social value of their labor.” Some 
years ago Mr. Lewis had these words 
stricken out of the U.M.W. of A. 
preamble and substituted for them 
something else which declared for 
“equitable compensation.” Either 
phrase has little significance since the 
miners will receive for their labor only 
that which they are powerful enough 
to compel operators to pay. But when 
Mr. Lewis changed the phrase he did 
it as a special thrust at the radicals 
who had disturbed the sessions. of a 
convention. Therefore, when the P.M. 
of A. put the old phrase back their 
action had a little private meaning of 
its own. 


Resolutions 


In so far as resolutions passed by a 
body of men indicate their philosophy 
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- of life the P.M. of A. took exactly the 
opposite action as they would have 
been able to take had Mr. Lewis been 
in the chair with his well oiled steam 
roller in action. 

They declared for Independent Po- 
litical action for Labor. The miners 
once before resolved for a Labor Party 
in a national convention but that did 
not prevent Mr. Lewis from actively 
supporting in the elections first Calvin 
Coolidge and later Herbert Hoover in 
the name of the United Mine Workers 
of America. But the officers of the 
new union won’t do that. There is a 
recall provision in their laws and that 
recall will operate. The rank and file 
in Illinois have been denied the exer- 
cise of power for so long that they too 
are anxious to play with it—just to 
see it work. 

The new union declared for Unem- 
ployment Insurance (and well they 
might) for the freedom of Mooney, 
for Workers’ Education and similar 
measures which mark a labor union 
with a progressive or militant charac- 
ter as against the incredibly reaction- 
ary declarations which identify most 
unions. 

But neither constitutions nor resolu- 
tions make a union. What does count 
is: Does it have a membership? Will 
it fight? How does it effect the Boss? 
In that respect the P.M. of A. is alive 
and kicking all over the lot. 

There are approximately 41,000 
mine workers in Illinois attached to 
mines which operate in accordance 
to market conditions. There are an ad- 
ditional 20,000 or more for whom 
there is no permanent place in the in- 
dustry, but who fluctuate from the un- 
employed to the employed groups. All 
of these coal diggers are a part of the 
union picture, because no matter how 
long a miner has been out of work, 
as long as he remains in the coal field, 
he believes that one day soon, some- 
how or other, he is going back into a 
coal mine. The gradual migration of 
superfluous miners from coal to other 
industries which Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Hoover used to talk about has not 
taken place. America is choked with 
superfluous workers; it is no longer 
only coal diggers whose labor is not 
required. 

But if one disregards the perman- 
ently unemployed hordes, there are in 
Illinois about 41,000 who still retain 
economic power. 

The P.M. of A. have about 31,000 
of them within its membership and 
14,000 of this group are already at 
work under contract. The 17,000 who 
are out of work are divided up be- 
tween those who are on strike and 


those waiting for mines to open in ac- 
cordance with the season’s demands. 

If you divide the problem by coal 
mines then the new union is much 
farther in the lead. Moreover the 
P. M. of A. is gaining ground every 
day. More, rather than less, coal oper- 
ators are coming to terms with the new 
union. 


The State Sells Out to 
the Operators 

The most powerful operator groups 
—such as the Peabody interests still 
refuse to recognize the new union but 
the Peabody miners are in the P.M. of 
A. and are conducting a strike against 
that company. The strength of that 
strike can best be estimated by the kind 
of struggle the operators are forced 
to maintain against it. 

In the region of Taylorville where 
Peabody operates, the community is 
full of soldiers. The governor of II- 
linois has supplied the Peabody Co. 
with all the militia it needs to terrorize 
the county and this in spite of an ac- 
tive opposition on the part of the civil 
authorities. i 

Peabody’s fear of the new unior 
has brought about a prostitution of the 
state of Illinois, so disgraceful that it 
has upset all the civilized traditions of 
that commonwealth which the miners 
established through organization dur- 
ing the past 40 years. 

On October 12, the Taylorville min- 
ers attempted to conduct a memorial 
service to the memory of George Bil- 
yeu, a miner who was killed 38 years 
ago in a riot precipitated by a strike 
in Illinois for recognition of the min- 
ers’ union. This memorial is a regular 
part of the miners’ cultural life and 
has been conducted each year since 
1898. The service, this year, had noth- 
ing to do with the current strike but 
was conducted by the Taylorville min- 
ers under the banner of the P.M. of A. 
The soldiers attempted to break the 
memorial service up but did not whol- 
ly succeed because the miners’ women 
and those men who were not locked 
up in jail did hold a service—after a 
fashion—at the grave and in the pres- 
ence of machine guns. 

The following day, Andy Ganis, a 
striking miner in the community was 
shot dead in cold blood by a soldier. 
Ganis was not violating the law, he 
was not fighting with a scab or the 
militia. He was standing in the yard 
of a friend and he was murdered, for 
no apparent reason at all by a Peabody 
gunman, wearing the uniform of a 
soldier of Illinois. 

The funeral procession of Ganis was 
fifteen miles long. Twenty five thou- 
sand miners and their wives stood by 
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his grave, which by the way, is in the 
same plot of ground where George 
Bilyeu is buried, and again pledged 
themselves to avenge the death of both 
Bilyeu and Ganis two soldiers of labor 
killed in a common war and for the 
same ideals. 


The Peabody mines are a part of 
the Insull corporation net work of re- 
cent exposure. The U. S. government 
is now attempting to bring old Insull 
back to America to explain some of 
his sharp business practice. However, 
it is unlikely that Governor Emerson, 
of Illinois, will ever be asked why he 
furnished soldiers to murder Ganis 
for Insull’s Peabody coal mines. There 
is nothing “sharp” in that practice— 
so common has it become in America. 


John L. Lewis and 
His Gunmen 


In addition to the Peabody mines 
the P.M. of A. are at war with sev- 
eral other large companies in Franklin - 
County located in Southern Illinois;.- 
There is no active strike there because 
the United Mine Workers of America 
cooperating with the local. civil, author- 
ities have set up a reign of terror 
which has kept the miners at work at 
the point of a gun. Several months 
ago Joseph Colbert, a local leader of 
the P.M. of A. in that county was 
called from his garden to an automo- 
bile which stopped in front of his 
house. As he approached the car his 
body was riddled to pieces by machine 
gun fire. All meetings of any kind 
have been officially and publicly sup- 
pressed by the United Mine Workers 
of America. On October 16, the new 
union attempted to conduct*an open 
mass meeting on Sunday afternoon in 
a public park. The meeting was ruth- 
lessly broken up in broad daylight by 
thugs of the U.M.W. of A. who made 
no attempt to conceal their faces or 
their actions. With gun and club they 
brutally crushed the meeting and, in 
that way, denied to the miners of that 
county the common right of hearing 
the new union discussed in public. And 
it is by similar tactics that the miners 
there are prevented from joining the 
P.M. of A. 


This article cannot list all the deaths 
and clubbings which mark the Illinois 
situation. Enough have been listed to 
indicate that the new union is being 
born in blood, that it has still to over- 
come genuine obstacles, but because 
that is true, the organization is being 
built out of elements which guarantee 
its life and extension. If it could have 
been smothered it would have gone 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Seattle U. C.L. Fights Back 


bankers and big business element 

of Seattle, the Unemployed Citi- 
zens League is reorganizing to present 
a solid front to its enemies. This at- 
tack is taking the form of a withdraw- 
al of food from the U.C.L. commis- 
saries, the abolition of relief investi- 
gation by the unemployed themselves, 
the forcing through of a work program 
of two days a week for a week’s ra- 
tion and the establishment of a com- 
pany union of the unemployed. 

In spite of the past year’s fine record 
of efficient work in helping themselves 
in a hundred different ways, a service 
which has saved the taxpayers more 
than two million dollars, the county 
commissioners, acting under orders of 
the chamber of commerce crowd, are 
scrapping all of this in the effort to 
deal with the unemployed as helpless 
individuals, shorn of all power and in- 
dependence of action. 

So long as the organized unemployed 
were functioning principally upon the 
industrial field—cutting their own fuel, 
salvaging fruit and vegetables, repair- 
ing clothes and making dresses for wo- 
men and children, renovating houses 
for free rental, repairing shoes and 
trucks—there was no great opposition, 
but when the League began to take an 
interest in political action of a progres- 
sive character and vigorously fought 
wage cuts it became a menace which 
had to be put down. 

The attack was presaged by a bar- 
rage of newspaper bally-hoo to the ef- 
fect that a large percentage of the un- 
employed were getting food when they 
did not deserve it, that food was being 
stolen in quantities from the commis- 
saries, in brief that U.C.L. operations 
were nothing more nor less than a 
racket. The two county commissioners 
who are running for re-election and 
the mayor of the city, who was elected 
last spring with unemployed support, 
were the chief purveyors of this line of 
bunk. Their diatribes have classified 
the leaders of the unemployed as wild- 
eyed radicals intent on taking over 
control of the city government. The 
candidates whom the unemployed are 
supporting are put in this same cate- 
gory, though they are running on the 
Democratic ticket and have simply pro- 
mised to do away with the paid county 
managers in the commissaries and al- 
low the unemployed to continue as 
they have been. 


F tee the united attacks of the 


by Carl Brannin 


The situation in which the unem- 
ployed find themselves is much the 
same as a strike where the workers 
have suffered a setback and are forced 
to return to work without their de- 
mands being met. The county commis- 
sioners, who are responsible for relief, 
have checked the League, in that its 
members are being forced to accept re- 
lief now under complete county dicta- 
tion, but it is being accepted under pro- 
test. Even though an effort is being 
made to draw the unemployed into a 
non-protest organization, who will en- 
gage in the county’s work program 
for food as meek slaves there is a 
healthy spirit of resentment and an en- 
couraging degree of loyalty to the 
League. 


Since taking over the commissaries 
with paid managers (heretofore un- 
employed have done this work for 
themselves gratis) the rations have 
been cut almost in half. Milk has been 
reduced, so that children over 7 get 
only one pint per day and children 
over I4 none. The wholesale value of 
the food furnished is about $1.74 per 
week for a family of four. This policy 
will drive home to the unemployed the 
necessity of maintaining their organ- 
ization and carrying on a fight not 
only for more food, but against evic- 
tions, light and water shut-offs and for 
adequate clothing and shoes. 

The League is tightening its lines 
with an educational program outlined 
to clarify the minds of its members 
and develop intelligent class-conscious 
action. 


Finnish Opposition and CPLA 


By JANE OGDEN 


For two decades there have been 
many Finnish workers in the United 
States. They formed Finnish commu- 
nities and built cooperatives and so- 
cial centers which served to hold them 
together. 

Before the war the majority be- 
longed to the Finnish Federation of 
the Socialist Party. And because of 
their numbers, strong organization, and 
class-consciousness they played a large 
part in the activities of such left-wing 
unions as the Western Federation of 
Miners, and were a great source of 
strength to the Socialist Party. 

The Communist split in the labor 
movement had its repercussions in the 
Finnish Federation and gave birth to 
two warring factions. The right wing 
which supported the Socialist Party 
contented itself mainly with sport and 
cultural activity. 

The Finns in the Federation under 
Communist control were staunch sup- 
porters of the Communist Party. They 
were enthusiastic friends of Russia 
and bitter enemies of Noske and 
Scheidemann. But in recent years, 
like other militant workers, they were 
alienated by the divisive and sectarian 
policies of the Communist Party, and 
in addition were forced to see the or- 
ganizations they had created at the 
cost of much self-sacrifice, turned into 


milch cows for the Communist Party. 
The Finns did not feel the ruin of 
the cooperatives as a failure in a busi- 
ness enterprise, but they knew the ruin 
of the cooperatives would turn many 
workers against the left wing move- 
ment. For fighting these, as they con- 
sidered, narrow and short sighted poli- 
cies, many were expelled and others 
left the party in disgust. 

Many workers left the labor move- 
ment entirely during the split because 
factional fights in the ranks of labor 
discouraged and disheartened them 
and this left a vast number of Finns 
on the fringe or even outside of the 
labor movement. 

Many of these Finns, feeling the 
need for unity, have organized the Fin- 
nish Opposition of the East in the 
United States which held its conven- 
tion in Boston on October 23. A. J. 
Muste attended this meeting by invita- 
tion as a representative of the CPLA. 
Here they laid plans for further unit- 
ing these groups into one strong or- 
ganization with policies, tactics, and 
aims the same as those of the CPLA. 
They have a paper Vapaa Sana (Free 
Press), which comes out twice a week 
and is read in the United States and 
Canada. They expressed agreement 
with CPLA methods of work and de- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Warren Steel Strike 


URING the past few weeks 
D the Daily Worker has played 

up the Steel and Metal Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union (Communist) 
strike which was staged at the War- 
ren, Ohio, plant of the Republic Steel 
Corporation on September 1 and 2. 
Now The Communist for October 
gives it a big spread. The S.M.W.I.U. 
which is affiliated with the T.U.U.L., 
contends that it defeated a 6 per cent 
wage cut, and has as a result of their 
militant fight thoroughly established 
their union in the steel industry. The 
strike is hailed as the forerunner of 
more and larger steel strikes for the 
future. 

In view of the importance that has 
been given this strike, it is worth while 
to review the whole event by going 
over the actual facts as they occurred. 

According to the report of the strike 
as it appeared in the Daily Worker for 
September 2, “Great masses of Repub- 
lic Steel Company. workers (struck) 
against the 6 per cent wage cut author- 
ized by the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers in ac- 
cordance with its sliding scale.” On 
September 4, the Daily Worker car- 
ried a long story which began as fol- 
lows: ‘The strike of the Republic 
Steel workers is won . . . the company 
officially called off the wage cut after 
a series of vicious attacks on the picket 
line. . . . This is the first large-scale 
steel strike since 1919. It is the first 
time a wage cut has been defeated in 
a whole mill by the steel workers since 
the World War. . . . In the opinion of 
all this victory establishes the SMWIU 
firmly in the Mahoning Valley.” In 
glaring headlines the September 7 is- 
sue goes still further and states, ““War- 
ren strike shows A. F. of L. chief 
wrong; strikes can be won.” 


Romantic Fiction 

If there were any truth to the above 
statements, they might be considered 
good news to the world of labor. But 
the facts simply do not square with 
the statements. With the exception 
of the one statement that there was 
a strike in Warren, on September 1 
and 2, the rest is romantic fiction. 

There was no wage cut inflicted up- 
on the Warren steel workers at the 
time stated. “Great masses” were not 
on strike. And it follows necessarily 
that the Steel and Metal Workers’ 
Industrial Union did not win a great 
victory. 

The actual facts are that 25 under- 


by Fred Donaldson 


cover workers of the S.M.W.I.U. were 
discharged by the company from their 
jobs at the Republic plant at Warren 
on Monday, August 29, because of 
their organizational activities. The 
union was forced into a position where 
it had either to put up or shut up. 


This was the culmination of approx- 
imately two years of agitational acti- 
vities which were conducted by the 
Metal Workers’ Industrial League pri- 
or to the formation of the S.M.W.I.U. 
in the middle of August. This group 
concentrated its activities in one de- 
partment of the Warren plant, the 
sheet and tin division, where the Am- 
algamated Association (A. F. of L.) 
has a signed wage agreement with the 
company. The M.W.I.L. spent a great 
part of its energies criticizing the A.A. 
and vilifying its leaders. There is 
ample evidence to lead one to the con- 
clusion that company officials, if they 


did not approve the activities of the. 


communists, did suffer their presence 
since it did divide the forces of labor. 
Although the A.A. had an agreement 
with the company they had less than 
100 members out of a total of nearly 
800 workers at the time the strike oc- 
curred. The strength of the S.M.W. 
1.U. is unknown. This organization 
claimed 500 members at the time of 
the strike although the leaders now 
admit that they had less than 100 mem- 
bers. The bulk of the members in the 
S.M.W.I.U. came from the Finnish 
group. 

On Wednesday evening, two days 
after the firing of 25 workers because 
of their union activities, the S.M.W. 
I.U. held a mass meeting in the court- 
house park in Warren, and through 
Pat Cush, its president, issued the call 
to strike. Here again the Daily 
Worker distorted a fact in order to 
make a good story. Whereas the num- 
ber present given by the Daily Worker 
was 3,000 workers, there were no 
more than 1,000 in attendance includ- 
ing women and children and the many 
casual observers who are always pres- 
ent at such outdoor meetings. 

In issuing the strike call, President 
Cush merely mentioned the fact that 
25 of his members were victimized. 
The sole issue on which the strike call 
was based was that of a 6 per cent 
wage cut which he-stated was being 
inflicted upon the sheet and tin work- 


ers by the company through the slid- 
ing scale of the A.A. According to 
the agreement which the A.A. has with 
the company, the wage rates are ad- 
justed bi-monthly in keeping with the 
selling price of sheet steel. The settle- 
ment for this period had not been 
made at this time; the announcement 
was scheduled for September 1. On 
September 1 the company and the 
union announced that the scale for 
the following two months would con- 
tinue unchanged. It seems quite evi- 
dent that the $.M.W.I.U. thought it 
could make a better impression if there 
was a wage cut, so its leaders manu-~ 
factured one. 


AA picket line was set up before the 
gates of the plant at midnight when 
the shifts were changing on October 
30. The company was surprised at the 
sudden siege because the union had an- 
nounced that it would place its picket 
lines at 6 o'clock Thursday morning. 
The result was that a large number of 
workers were turned back by the pick- 
ets as they approached the mill. It can 
hardly be said that all the workers who 
refused to go to work were strikers. 
Large numbers stayed away or re- 
turned home because of the confusion 
of the moment. Many of the workers 
were led to believe that the A.A. had 
called the strike. However, the strike 
was quite effective on this one shift. 
The company was able to operate but 
8 of the 19 mills scheduled to run. 
By 6 o’clock Thursday afternoon all 
of the 18 mills were operating. The 
S.M.W.I.U. did manage to keep en- 
ough men out so that it was necessary 
for the men to work 8 hour shifts in- 
stead of 6. 


What Should a Union 
Member Do? 

It was in getting workers back on 
the job that the A.A. leaders threw 
themselves open to criticism. The of- 
ficers of the Warren local of the A.A. 
did exercise themselves considerably 
in cooperating with the company in 
rounding up the men to go back to 
work. To a large degree, the A.A. 
members were responsible for keeping 
the mills running. Of course the strik- 
ers charged the A.A. with scabbing. 
On the other hand the local officials 
of the A. F. of L. union held that since 
they had a contract with the company 
and since there was no wage cut and 
they had no grievance, they were mere- 
ly doing their duty as good union men. 
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Up until 6 o’clock Thursday evening, 
local police permitted the pickets to 
carry on without interference. At this 
time, however, the pickets were clubbed 
back by the police when they attempted 
to blockade the entrance to the mill. 
A number of the pickets received min- 
or injuries. Seven strikers were ar- 
rested. On the following day after 
the strike had been waged for a little 
more than 36 hours, the fight was 
called off, and the S.M.W.I1.U. claimed 
a sweeping victory against a wage cut 
which had never been announced. 

By this time, although the union of- 
ficials admitted that the wage cut had 
not been imposed, they still contended 
they had defeated an “impending” 
wage cut. Instead of improving their 
situation, over 125 workers were vic- 
timized because of their activities in 
the strike. Instead of establishing 
themselves solidly in the Mahoning 
Valley the facts point to the reverse. 
The S.M.W.I.U. now has the job of 
building pretty much from the ground 
up with conditions much more unfa- 
yorable than before. 


Playing Into the Bosses’ Hands 


From the standpoint of working- 
class strike strategy the $.M.W.L.U. 
erred, and this is putting it mildly, 
throughout. In the first place the dual 
union invaded a situation in which an- 
other union was functioning with an 
agreement. Even though the A.A. is 
extremely conservative and reaction- 
ary, this particular local had been wag- 
ing a strong fight to extend its mem- 
bership and to improve the working 
conditions of the workers. 

What the Communist union, with 
its policy of dual unionism really did, 
was to play into the hands of the cor- 
poration by splitting the forces into 
two camps. Many of the so-called 
adherents to the $.M.W.I.U. went into 
this camp because it offered a good ex- 
cuse to stay out of the A.A. While 
the Communists worked away quietly, 
the company seemed satisfied. But 
when they did gain in strength and be- 
came more bold, the axe was applied. 

In the second place, the invading 
union did not have a ghost of a chance 
of winning even if the strike had been 
well planned, and fighting for réal 
grievances. And finally, if the Com- 
munists really intended to establish 
themselves, which the writer doubts, 
they certainly went at it in the wrong 
way. Men who were in the plant 
spreading their propaganda before the 
strike, are now on the outside discred- 
ited in the eyes of the workers inside 


and without much influence. If the 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Anthracite Convention 


by A MINER 


HE Convention has gone five 
days. Three times it has ad- 
journed early because of dis- 
order. The machinery is quite well- 
oiled. The administration has a ma- 
jority (164-129 in a roll call) and 
about the only tactics the opposition 
can successfully use is obstruction. 

The people of Shenandoah are all 
anti-administration, and consequently 
Brennan doesn’t dare to be too rough. 
There have been several threats to go 
into executive session, but they have 
been forestalled. 

Brennan himself is a very clever and 
aggressive little individual. He gives 
the appearance of a successful sales- 
man say of women’s lingerie—with a 
Napoleonic complex. He is probably 
the most capable man on the floor. 
And, he has guts. 

Surrounding him on the stage are a 
group of lesser lights, some of whom 
however have ability, notably Tom 
Buller, International Board member. 
His followers have been very passive. 
Almost all are of the wardheeler type. 

The opposition is led by Fred Blase. 
He is a stockily built, rather oily in- 
dividual of conservative mind and none 
too good sense of situations. On point 
of constitution he has the extremely 
able help of his brother, John, a little 
man with no speaking ability, but pos- 
sessing amazing persistence. 


Other opposition leaders are Mike 
Honus, who is, I’m told, a good picket 
line leader, but too rattle headed. A 
man named Whalen is in about the 
same category. These, with Blase are 
fighting mainly for jobs. 

The outstanding opposition leaders 
are Kendricks and Pat Hansbury. Both 
are straight shooters (I’m told) and 
possess extremely cool heads, and a 
lot of fight. Kendricks, I’d say, is 
without much economic understanding, 
but Hansbury is a professing Socialist 
and should know where the fight will 
lie. 

The big potential opposition leader 
is Tom Howells. He took the floer 
only twice, but was received by an ova- 
tion. He will play a bigger part when 
the convention gets down to business. 
Despite a large family and frequent 
persecution in the past, he has the guts 
to fight. Friday, after the convention 
adjourned in disorder, he joined with 
another militant in an impromptu de- 
nouncement of the whole situation. 


Analyzing the delegations, I’d say 
there were three groups—Administra- 
tion feelers, anti-administration job- 
seekers (majority of anti-administra- 
tion forces) and anti-administration 
progressives and radicals who are look- 
ing for a clean union and progress thru 
economic understanding. 


This latter group is small, and as 
yet without cohesion. I would include 
in it Tom Howells, Pat Hansbury 
(Mahanoy Plane), Joe Gladski, Dave 
Mullard (William Penn), John Sedor 
(Mahanoy Plane). There are other 
potential progressives from a stand- 
point of straight shooting. Among 
these I’d list Kendricks (Wm. Penn) 
and Hoggarty (Locust Gap) as out: 
standing. 


The scrap so far has centered on the 
question of who is to have the most 
delegates in the vote on the teller’s 
report. Twelve delinquent locals ex- 
cluded would give Blase the majority. 
Brennan quotes the constitution and 
refuses to allow these locals an appeal 
before the vote is taken. Blase claims 
that only 25 locals are paid up to 
the International and threatens to 
throw all else out. In my opinion, 
during the last session, he was at- 
tempting to introduce evidence and se- 
cure answers to questions which would 
help to build up evidence for court. 


So, the fight is largely over jobs. 
In five days no policies have been dis- 
cussed. The opposition has no cohe- 
sion—hasn’t even tried to run a real 
caucus. The administration is sitting 
tight with its votes. I wouldnt be sur- 
prised if they were indirectly foster- 
ing the turmoil. The only danger in 
such a policy comes from the gallery 
and I think the effort to go into ex- 
ecutive session will be made seriously 
Monday. 

In my opinion, the time is not yet 
ripe for a split, which by the way, 
Blase threatened. If he were to lead 
such a movement, the result would be 
reactionary. 


As for the radical group, they are. 
yet too small in number and too lack- 
ing in common purpose and cohesion 
to be a real factor, except as individu- 
als. Another week, will, however, 
open others to suggestion. I imagine 
a real, militant group may emerge, 
which in the course of six months or 
a year may be in a position to act. 
That is about the best we can expect. 
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Revolt Brews in the Anthracite 


HILE resolute-minded men 
are devotedly at work to 
build a militant miners’ 


union in the bituminous coal fields, 
especially in West Virginia and Illin- 
ois, their brothers in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania are also at 
work to build a movement that will 
be able to cope with the problems aris- 
ing out of our machine age. 

One third of all anthracite miners 
are today out of work, or working 
less than five days a month. These 
50,000 men are very much dissatisfied 
with their lot and demand relief from 
the conditions which are making pau- 
pers of them and starving their chil- 
dren to death. There are definite signs 
to show that the hard-coal miner is 
marching forward, slowly perhaps and 
not at all in any spectacular manner, 
toward militant unionism. 

The work of the militant forces does 
not manifest itself mainly in “outlaw 
strikes” as supposed by some. Prob- 
ably for some time to come, there will 
be no more of these “unauthorized 
and illegal” suspensions of work, 
which although often arising out of 
internal union strife more often were 
the result of grave abuse of hard won 
standards. In almost every instance 
the higher union officials co-operated 
with the operators in fighting these 
strikes. 

Since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, most of these strikes, unsanc- 
tioned by anyone, except the miners 
themselves, were called to enforce 
equalization of work among the col- 
lieries of the major coal producing 
companies. They failed chiefly be- 
cause the elected “representatives” of 
the miners fully “agreed” with the 
coal operators’ viewpoint. 


Work of The Militants 


Today the work of the militants in 
the anthracite coal fields consists chief- 
ly in organizing the dissatisfied and 
educating them, so that a strong op- 
position may be formed with which 
demands can be enforced, not only 
against the operators, but also against 
the “representatives” of the miners. 

At the convention of District No. 9, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
held in the latter part of September 
in McAdoo, resolutions were passed 
demanding unemployment insurance, a 
moratorium on taxes of the small home 
owner, and an immediate cessation of 
the State’s practice in attempting to 
enforce payment of bills incurred in 
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state-owned hospitals by unemployed 
mine workers. 

The delegates went on record as be- 
ing “bitterly opposed” to any wage 
cuts. Although the convention failed 
to adopt needed union reforms, it did, 
however, make a firm plea for those 
who were expelled from the union be- 
cause of “illegal and subversive” ac- 
tivities. 

District No. 9, which held its con- 
vention during the last days of Octo- 
ber in Shenandoah, also showed a new 
spirit. The old officialdom, still in 
power, is now subject to the watchful 
eye of a determined opposition, in 
which our CPLA-ers play not a 
little role. The delegates to this con- 
vention caused the revocation of a local 
union charter, because the local had 
negotiated an agreement with the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Company, which 
provided for a wage scale lower than 
that of the general agreement. 

During September and October sev- 
eral conferences of various opposition 
groups were held. Means and ways 
were discussed by progressives, oppor- 


‘tunists, and militants to effect a strong 


opposition movement. The groups, 
however, are too conflicting to work 
together, and of some it may be seri- 
ously doubted if they really have the 
best interests of the miners at heart. 

Thomas Maloney, leader of the in- 
surgents in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 
district, is a “practical” politician. The 
prestige of this Wilkes-Barre Justice 
of the Peace, is, however, waning. 

The Communists, or “Rank and File 
Committee,” are still remembered be- 
cause of their failure to heed the strike 
call last March. Several days during 
the strike they continued at work and 
have since then lost much of their 
influence. They are still at work try- 
ing to “capture” several local unions. 

Thus there remains our CPLA com- 
rades and the followers of Frank Vra- 
taric, who now has the honor of being 
blacklisted in both the bituminous and 
anthracite regions. (This militant 
worker has been expelled from the 
union for 15 years by the union dis- 
trict administration.) This latter 
group, with the CPLA, who receive 
the aid of the Socialists, are at pres- 
ent making real headway in forming 
an effective opposition and will yet 
be heard from. 


Much speculation has _ centered 
around the once fiery, one-armed Rin- 
aldo Cappellin. As president of Dis- 
trict No. 1 he became involved in scan- 
dals and was forced out of office some 
four years ago, after which he served 
a term in jail for arson. He is now 
back in union affairs again, and at a 
speech made before 4000 miners near 
Wilkes-Barre on October 16, criticized 
the district officials for their laxity in 
enforcing the wage scale, but main- 
tained that he was not a candidate for 
any union office. His appearance on 
the same platform with Thomas Ma- 
loney, however, shows that an agree- 
ment must have been reached between 
these two “leaders” of anthracite min- 
ers. 


Wage Cuts 


Wage cuts are continually going on 
throughout the whole region and the 
miners are bitterly opposed to addi- 
tional “official” cuts. At the wage ne- 
gotiations in New York, the miners’ 
representatives had to consider this in- 
tense feeling against wage reductions, 
but little or nothing was said about 
the indirect wage cuts taking place at 
practically every mine in the hard-coal 
field. 

The miners maintained at the con- 
ference that freight rates should be 
lowered, claiming that the anthracite 
carrying roads were charging from 50 
to 75 per cent more to haul coal than 
the bituminous carriers. 


The contract between the miners and 
the operators stipulates that whenever 
the pact is opened matters in dispute 
must be referred to a commission of 
two in the event that the conferees are 
unable to agree within 30 days after 
the re-opening of negotiations. The 30 
day limit was reached on October 3, 
and on or about November 3, the 
joint committee will meet again and 
at that time each side will select its 
representative on thé commission. 

The commission will have 90 days 
to reach an agreement. It may, if both 
members agree to such a procedure, 
select a third man, which would raise 
the commission to the status of a board 
of arbitration. 

Twelve years ago the anthracite min- 
ers agreed to arbitrate. A most disap- 
pointing decision has caused them from 
then on to be firmly opposed to arbit- 
ration, which many call “the graveyard 
of the miners’ demands.” It is there- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Brooklyn Edison 


A Study in Wages, Profits and the Consumer 


HE shocking news of October, 

1932, that the Brooklyn Edi- 

son Company had discharged 
2800 employees, was followed in No- 
vember by a reassurance to the finan- 
cial world that dividend payments 
would be made at the same exorbi- 
- tant 8 per cent rate that has prevailed 
for 30 years. 

Official reports, published in the 
New York Times of November 2, 
1932, disclose that Brooklyn Edison 
business for the last twelve months 
had actually exceeded that of the pre- 
vious twelve month period. Net earn- 
ings and income for tite last three- 
month period had increased over the 
same period of 1931. Dividends for 
1932 will reach $10,000,000—a new 
“high” for Brooklyn Edison, $1,200,- 
000 more than was paid in 1931 and 
$2,800,000 more than was paid for 
dividends in 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

The October lay-off tragedy and the 
November profit news presented a gla- 
ring contrast that invites investigation 
of the Brooklyn Edison dividend 
structure. 

Brooklyn Edison began paying 8 
per cent dividends 30 years ago and 
has had a consistent record ever since. 
Wage earners struggle with poverty, 
millions of unemployed face starva- 
tion, vast industries suffer deficits, 
railroads suspend dividends, private 
corporations pay dividends out of ra- 
pidly dwindling surpluses, but Brook- 
lyn Edison stockholders are exempt 
from economic calamity. Eight per 
cent is Brooklyn Edison’s “iron law 
of dividends!” 


Taxation Without 
Representation 


Every one of Brooklyn Edison’s 
829,000 meters represents an average 
“dividend tax” of $10 a year. More 
than 2,000,000 citizens in the prince- 
ly domain of Brooklyn Edison pay 
$4.00 per head for Edison dividends. 
“Taxation without representation” is 
no idle phrase here. An average fam- 
ily of four persons now pays $16 each 
year for Edison dividends—equal to 
the present income tax of the United 
States Government on the same fam- 
ily having an income of at least $3,- 
700 per annum. There are dividends 
of 20 cents in every dollar spent for 
electricity by the people of Brooklyn. 
Forty million dollars has been con- 
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tributed by Brooklyn consumers for 
Edison dividends in the past five years 
alone, of which 55 per cent was paid 
in two-and-a-half years of the most 
stringent economic distress through- 
out the nation. 

Profits available for Brooklyn Edi- 
son dividends, during the depression, 
have equalled 25 per cent of the gross 
sales. Thirteen million four hundred 
thousand dollars was available for di- 
vidends in 1931 out of gross sales of 
$48,000,000. Again in 1930, $13,700,- 
000 was available for dividends out of 
$46,000,000 in sales. It is a curious 
and tragic phenomenon that Brooklyn 
Edison can maintain peak profits when 
the world is in the depths of economic 
chaos. Reasons can be found in un- 
scrupulous rates and a vicious labor 
policy. 

Beginning in 1921 Brooklyn Edison 
stock was increased from $19,000,000 
capitalization to $125,000,000 ten years 
later. Dividends, therefore, are now 
paid at the same 8 per cent rate on 
six hundred per cent more stock than 
ten years ago. Electric consumption, 
however, only increased 10 to 15 per 
cent every year. It is apparent that 
this private monopoly operates under 
a system that requires a 60 per cent 
annual increase in dividends in order 
to supply 10 or-I5 per cent more elec- 
tricity per year. Whether this dis- 
parity can be put down to incompe- 
tent management, the inherent injus- 
tice of the system that sanctions it, 
or the deliberate schemes of dividend- 
hungry stockholders, makes scant dif- 
ference to the consumer. He pays the 
dividends with a well-founded suspi- 
cion that all three causes contribute 
their burden to his monthly electric 
bill. 


250 Per Cent Surplus 
in 5 Years 

While paying exorbitant dividends 
for three decades, Brooklyn Edison 
has not neglected its future. Twenty 
million dollars in accumulated reserves 
are stored up, lest the next thirty years 
fail to measure up to the past! 1931 
added $4,000,000 to the total Brook- 
lyn Edison surplus of $30,500,000, The 
surplus was increased 250 per cent in 
the past five years alone. 


The consumer has little recourse 
against this staggering load. The regu- 
lation of public utilities has proved a 
consummate failure. The files of the 
Public Service Commission overflow 
with Edison scandal sufficient to con- 
vict the Commission of gross neglect 
in permitting rates to remain at their 
present level. 


A decade ago, public clamour 
brought the issue to the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. Mayor John F. Hy- 
lan petitioned the Commission in 1923, 
charging that Edison rates were ex 
cessive, exorbitant and unlawful. 
Hearings continue for six long years 
and the case was finally closed. The 
public waited, the petitioner became 
ex-Mayor Hylan, administration after 
administration passed through City 
Hall. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars had been spent in the proceeding. 
But the public waited in vain for a 
decision of the Public Service Com- 
mission. 


Finally, in the following year, while 
still awaiting the Commission’s mo- 
mentous decision after seven years of 
consideration, the public was startled 
by an offer of $6,000,000 in reduced 
rates, volunteered by Mr. Sloan, Pres- 
ident of the Edison system. But for 
the small needy consumer, there was 
to be no relief. In fact the proposed 
reduction was expressly conditioned 
upon an increase in the rates of the 
small consumer. Hearings were had 
anew, in which the Public Service 
Commission refused to receive any 
testimony showing that the Edison 
system carried $100,000,000 in ficti- 
tious capitalization — that would in- 
volve an expensive rate proceeding, 
said the Commission with seven years’ 
consideration behind it. And with a 
fanfare of legal sanctity and the ap- 
proving stamp of “Utility Regulation,” 
the small consumer, being more than 
50 per cent of all consumers, found 
his electric bill substantially increased. 


The Public Service Commission has 
been literally besieged with public - 
complaints against excessive electric 
rates, and it is now proposed by the 
Greater New York Consumers’ League 
to join all complaints in one final 
assault on the Edison system. Fifteen 
years of struggle has failed to move 
this gigantic monopoly in the direc- 
tion of reasonable rates. 
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How Do Edison Workers 
Share? 


The consumer shares this oppres- 
sive load with Edison employees. 
While dividends have been secure and 
excessive for thirty years, Brooklyn 
Edison workers have labored under the 
threat of insecurity and the curse of 
underpayment. Although total divi- 
dend payments increased at the rate 
of 60 per cent each year since 1921, 
the average wage remained constant 
and the total wages paid (by reason 
of increase in force but not in the 
average wage) increased only 15 per 
cent annually up to the end of 1930. 
Brooklyn Edison stockholders reaped 
the benefits of a decade’s increase in 
industry at a ratio of four parts to 
every one apportioned to its em- 
ployees. 

Came the depression and 1931. 
Brooklyn Edison dividends increased 
from $7,200,000 to $8,800,000 but 
wages decreased by $1,126,000. With 
the year 1932, dividends again in- 
creased, this time from $8,800,000 to 
$10,000,000. It is estimated that wages 
decreased by $4,575,000 under the 1930 
level. 

An analysis of the average stock- 
holder’s booty and the wages of the 
average worker in a typical year 
(1926) before the Consolidated Gas 
Co. assumed control of Brooklyn Edi- 
son, brings the relation of profits to 
‘wages into sharp relief. Eight thous- 
and six hundred and sixty six em- 
ployees devoting their entire year’s la- 
bor to the production and distribution 
of electricity to more than 2,000,000 
people, received an average wage of 
$1,500 per annum. Five hundred dol- 
lars (or one-third of the average wage) 
was paid to 11,343 average stockhold- 
ers enjoying the privileges of absen- 
tee ownership. Total dividends paid 
were equal to 48 per cent of the total 
amount paid to wage earners. The 
elimination of dividends would raise a 
miserable wage level (less than $30 a 
week in the boom year 1926) to $2,- 
00 per year. 

Many men sacrificed Union wages 
in boom years in exchange for meagre 
Edison wages and for the hope of se- 
curity when Union men might suffer 
the sins of depression. Thirteen thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty eight 
Brooklyn Edison workers believed in 
that salvation in the beginning of 1931. 
Five thousand of them have been com- 
pletely disillusioned. Two thousand of 
them have been out of Brooklyn Edi- 
son employ for two years and 3,000 
more learned their lesson in 1932. It 
is estimated that these 5,000 men 
could have remained in the employ of 


|test meeting directed against the 


POLICE STOP MARCH | 
ON EDISON BUILDING: 


Force of 100 Called Out When 
Parade of 24 Is Reported as 
‘Riot of 1,000 Reds.’ 


j|LAY-OFFS ARE PROTESTED: 
Ss ae | 
The Rev. Eliot White Leads Pickets. 
Denouncing Ousting of 2,800’ 
—Only Four Reach Plant. 


| Police reserves, gun squads. emer- | 
‘gency crews, mounted men and pa-' 
:trolmen numbering more than 100 
_took command of the Borough Hall 
section of Brooklyn yesterday when 
two dozen men and women led by! 
the Rev. Eliot White, formerly rec- 
itor of Grace Church, Manhattan, 
|marched to the Brooklyn Edison 
Company building, 280 Pearl Street, 
where they intended to stage a pro- 


company’s action in ‘laying off 
2,800 workers.”” The crowd was dis- 


The above news item from the New 
York Times of November 3 refers to 
a demonstration arranged by the Bro- 
therhood of Edison Employes to pro- 
test the recent layoff of 2,800 Edison 
workers. 


the Brooklyn Edison Company at a 
wage cost of $6,000,000. During the 
same period while this cost would 
have been borne, Brooklyn Edison 
Company had $25,000,000 available for 
dividends ($18,800,000 actually paid) 
and $22,000,000 in accumulated re- 
serves. 


The Pious Mr. Parker 


“Alas,” says pious Mr. Parker, 
President of Brooklyn Edison, “Alas, 
but construction work on which these 
men were engaged has been complet- 
ed, and when a house is built, it can’t 
be built again.” “But, Mr. Parker,” 
the Public Committee on Power Utili- 
ties and Labor, answers, “what about 
the 36,500,000 feet of overhead wire 
which the Legislature found to be a 
public menace forty years ago? And 
why not complete the change-over 
from ‘D. C.’ to ‘A. C’ current, Mr. 
Parker?” “Oh,” answers Mr. Parker, 
“we are ’way ahead of schedule.” 
“Need you be told,” suggests the Com- 
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mittee, “as Chairman of Brooklyn’s 
Emergency Relief Drive, that 5,000 of 
your men and their families are ‘ahead 
of schedule’ in distress and starva- 
tion?” 

A Committee of Citizens, who re- 
cently visited Mr. Parker to obtain his 
assurances of continued work for 
Brooklyn Edison employees, was greet- 
ed with an air of sanctimonious respect 
for the rights of labor. Mr. Parker 
impressed his callers with his pious 
reverence for nothing less than “home, 
school and society.” He declared it his 
sacred responsibility to keep Edison 
men employed. He insisted that the 
common dictates of conscience de- 
manded this of him. Soon after, he 
discharged 2,800 men while 36,500,- 
000 feet of wire remain overhead, and 
a regular quarterly dividend of $2,- 
500,000 was promptly declared. Mr. 
Parker, no doubt, was motivated by 
the same pious sentiment when he ac- 
cepted the Chairmanship of the Em- 
ergency Relief Drive. “Stripping Peter 
after robbing Paul” is an axiom of 
Parker ethics. 

The Brooklyn Edison Company has 
resisted every effort of the Brother- 
hood of Edison Employees to organ- 
ize its workers. In the reign of Mat- 
thew Sloan, these efforts met with or- 
ganized violence, suppression and the 
insidious threat of espionage. Al- 
though the Brooklyn Edison Company 
denied all connection with these vio- 
lent assaults, they ceased immediately 
upon the resignation of Matthew S. 
Sloan. 

With the ascent of Mr. Parker, open 
violence disappeared, until November 
2, 1932, when a dozen persons peace- 
fully picketing Edison offices, were 
forcibly dispersed by 100 policemen 
including a riot squad with rifles in 
hand, a dozen mounted police, and as- 
sorted police inspectors and lieuten- 
ants. The threat of discharge for mem- 
bership in the Brotherhood of Edison 
Employees has not been removed by 
Mr. Parker. 

The pressing need of organized pro- 
tection of Edison employees is strik- 
ingly emphasized by recent events in 
Brooklyn Edison finance. Consumption 
increases, excessive rates and maxi- 
mum dividend booty continue, capital- 
ization: increases, reserves and surplus 
pile up—but employment is cut 40 
per cent! 
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Labor Age 


Working-Class Ethics 


enter upon a brief discussion of 

this subject, having just been en- 
gaged in reading a very interesting, 
and I think penetrating, book written 
by Leon Samson entitled “The Ameri- 
can Mind,” which along with a good 
many other sharp sayings, makes a re- 
mark to the effect that ethics is a field 
in which any moron is at home. Per- 
haps that is all the more reason why 
occasionally wise and intelligent peo- 
ple should venture into it. 

Until comparatively recently prac- 
tically all people thought that the rules 
of ethics, or morals, were somehow 
handed down out of the sky, or that 
they existed in the nature of things. 
They were sacred, they were immut- 
able, they were eternal. There are still 
a great many people who think that this 
is the case. It folluwed, of course, 
that any normal human being would 
understand what was right, just exact- 
ly as he would understand that two 
times two is four, when you explained 
it to him, and that he would undoubt- 
edly and quite justly be sent to hell 
if he did not act according to the con- 
ception of right that was placed be- 
fore him. 

There is one cousideration among 
a great many others which seems to 
invalidate that notion of the sacred 
and unchanging character of our codes 
of morality, the fact, namely, that there 
are a great many variations in these 
codes. In some places it has been a 
great virtue to be able to steal, for ex- 
ample, although it was regarded as a 
crime to be caught. In some com- 
munities and periods the possession of 
a number of wives has been regarded 
as a highly moral thing, a duty that 
was owed to the community. In other 
communities and periods the height of 
virtue has been in not having a wife 
at all. 

Stanley Hall, the great psychologist 
of Clark University, said that the best 
way to understand what ethics is, or 
morals, is to substitute for morals the 
word “morale.” That that is correct 
is suggested by the very derivation of 
the terms. Ethics comes from a Greek 
word, which means custom, folk-way. 
Morals comes from a Latin word 
which means the same thing. What 
is “right,” in other words, is the thing 
that is done, what is wrong is the 
“thing that is not done in polite so- 
ciety,” which is not accepted as honor- 
able in the circle to which you belong. 

There is the story about the boy 


[: is with some hesitation that I 
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who asked his father what was meant 
by ethics and when a thing was ethi- 
cal and so the father explained: 
Suppose there are two men who 
are running a tailor shop — two 
partners—and one of the partners is 
in the shop and a man comes in to get 
a suit on which some repairs have 
been made. The customer hands the 
partner a $10 bill and he gives him 
back the change for $5.00 ‘instead of 
for $10.00. Now the ethical question 
would be, the father explained to the 
boy, whether the partner would be 
right in withholding the facts from his 
partner! To use another instance, to 
scab may be the height of goodness 
or of badness depending on your code. 


Morals Is Morale 


If morals is morale, it means that 
the rules we observe, the standards of 
right and wrong that we have, are the 
means by which the group to which we 
belong hangs together. And that is ex- 
actly what morality in practice has al- 
ways been, regardless of what.it may 
have been in theory. 

That does not mean that human be- 
ings started out with standards of mor- 
ality ready made. They didn’t first get 
ideas and then act; they firsi acted and 
then got ideas as a result. People were 
made by the group to stick together ; 
therefore, they became cooperative 
people. They were made to stand up 
in the face of the enemy; therefore, 
they became courageous people. In 
other words, every human act has its 
effect both outwardly and inwardly. 
You hate an enemy and that has an 
effect upon him. It also does some- 
thing to you. You run away and that 
has a physical effect, it puts you at a 
certain distance from somebody else, 
but something has also happened inside 
you when you have run away. 

It has always been found, further- 
nore, that bringing outward sanctions 
to bear upon people in order to get 
them to play the game, to carry on 
as the group required, was not en- 
ough. A man might be very courage- 
ous in the face of the enemy when his 
fellows were there to watch him and 
would know if he ran away, but when 
he thought he was alone he would not 
be so “courageous.” He might ordin- 
arily be very careful not to touch his 
neighbor’s wife, according to the rules 
of the group, but he would not be so 


careful when he thought nobody was 
seeing him. So all groups added to 
the outward sanctions other influen- 
tial, so-called religious sanctions, and 
said, “You have got to be good; you 
have got to observe the rules of the 
gang; you have got to run with the 
gang, even when you are all alone. 
And you had better, because God or 
the geds see you. You will be punished 
anyway whether other members of the 
gang happen to see you or not.” ; 

Thus ‘conscience develops, and be- 
cause it develops in just this way, 
conscience is both the worst guide we 
have in the world and in a certain 
sense the best guide we have in the 
world. We sometimes say: “Do what 
your conscience tells you.’ But people 
have murdered, have stolen, been in- 
tolerant, committed all the crimes un- 
der the calendar in the name of con- 
science, because doing a particular 
thing was in accord with the particu- 
lar standard of morality upon which 
they had been brought up. On the 
other hand, human beings have sur- 
vived precisely because they learned 
to act together, because they learned 
to play the game. It was possible tc 
establish societies, tribes, nations, be- 
cause morale was developed, that is to 
say, because people by and large were 
willing to act with the gang, to live 
as social beings, not merely because 
of outward compulsion, but becatse 
they had become social inside, because 
they had become capable of coopera- 
tion. We speak of the “survival of the 
fittest.” It would not be very far from 
wrong to speak of the “survival of the 
conscientious.’’ Those groups in which 
the spirit of cooperation, in which 
morale was developed at its highest, 
were the groups that survived. 

This also suggests how we come to 
more advanced standards of action 
from time to time. To be moral, in 
the primitive sense that we have de- 
scribed, means to have a standard and 
a standard that you stick to even when 
you are not sure that you are going to 
suffer physical punishment if you do 
not. But that means that you are a 
person who has standards, and you 
then become able to apply standards in 
criticism of your own group, and so 
to advance to a higher standard still. 

We may make certain other observa- 
tions based upon this analysis of mor- 
ale and its place in the function of the 
group. One of them is that groups are 
built up in conflict with other groups 
and so morale, while it is a thing that 
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holds your group together, is also the 
thing that makes it possible for your 
group effectively to contest with an- 
other group. 


Class Basis of Morals 


In the second place, what we have 
said means that all morality so far, 
all morals, have been class morals, be- 
cause the morality of any given human 
group will be the standard laid down, 
the standard required by the dominant 
economic element in that group. This 
element will impose certain rules upon 
others which they do not necessarily 
observe themselves. For example, you 
must be sober, you must be honest, 
you must be industrious, you must not 
gamble, you must be strictly moral, 
according to the prevailing code, in 
your relations with the other sex. 
These are the requirements that a self- 
ish class morality makes of the work- 
ers; they are all rules that are often 
broken by the master class. 

It is also an interesting thing to ob- 
serve on the other hand, that the teach- 
ers of mankind have always talked 
about a universal morality rather than 
a class morality, have always talked 
about a human order in which every- 
body would belong to one group and 
all would play the game together in- 
stead of being in conflicting groups. 
That idea arises from the very nature 
of morality. Because if you say that 
human beings must have morale, that 
is to say, they must respect the other 
members of the group, where are you 
going to draw the line? As long as 
you are dealing with individual human 
beings, if you require that your per- 
sonality be respected, what human per- 
sonality have you got a right to despise 
or disrespect or treat in a way that 
you do not wish to be treated? And 
that creates a dilemma in this field of 
morals, because if you are going to 
be moral, you have got to be moral in 
connection with all with whom you 
come in contact, and in the nature of 
the case we deal in the actual world 
in which we live today, with conflicting 
fighting groups, and morale is essential 
in the ‘first instance precisely because 
it builds up your own group, holds it 
together in order that it may fight 
more effectively against the other 
group or class. 

One of the phenomena that we al- 
ways get therefore when conflict arises 
between groups, whether in the form 
of actual physical warfare or not, is 
divided souls among the combatants. 
When you have a divided soul you will 
try all the harder to rationalize, put a 
noble front on your action. In war 
people do exactly the opposite of the 


things they have been told to do: they 
are unfair, they murder, they lie. 
When people go to war, therefore, 
they always try terrifically hard to per- 
suade themselves that it is at the com- 
mand of God or that it is for some 
great cause which wipes out, atones 
for, all the crimes that they may 
commit. 

If what we have been saying is true, 
then it follows that we can never truly 
realize the implications of morality, 
that we can never have morale 
in the complete universal sense 
of the term, until we get a classless so- 
ciety. Between the slave and the mas- 
ter there cannot be morals, there can- 
not be morale, save in a very limited 
sense, because the relation itself is 
such that the master does not respect, 
and constantly violates, the personality 
of the slave. 


Need of Morale in the 
Labor Movement 


It follows also that when we serve 
the revolutionary labor movement, 
strive to overthrow the class system, 
seek to build in its place the rule of the 
workers in which there shall no longer 
be subjects and slaves, we are doing 
the only effective thing we can do in 
our generation for building a world of 
justice and brotherhood. 


All this implies that we are also con- 
fronted constantly with a serious di- 
lemma in our work in the labor move- 
ment itself because the labor move- 
ment is itself divided. We must seek 
the triumph of the labor movement in 
order that classes may be wiped out. 
So long, however, as we live in the 
kind of world we do, we have not only 
a battle to carry on against capitalists 
and capitalism, we are likely to have 
battles and conflicts among ourselves. 


If we say that in the conflict with 
capitalism anything goes, that there 
are no rules, there is no morale, be- 
cause it is war, will that have an effect 
also upon our relations with our fel- 
low-workers and ipon the relations be- 
tween us, our groups, and other groups 
in the labor movement? We cannot 
evade the consequences of the meth- 
ods we use. Anybody who thinks that 
he can play with fire and not get 
burned, anybody who thinks that he 
can lie and not to that extent become a 
liar, anybody who thinks that he can 
vilify and not to that extent become 
foul-mouthed, is just ignoring one of 
the very simplest truths of psychology. 
Sometimes radicals have neglected that 
truth and we suffer unnecessarily from 
conflict, or from certain types of con- 
flict in the labor movement because 
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they have not taken account of that 
fact. 

To give one illustration: A very 
curious thing happened in the develop- 
ment of gangsterism in the garment 
trades in New York City as I get the 
picture. You begin by having the em- 
ployers using gangsters in strikes in 
order to break up the picket lines of 
the workers. Then the workers say: 
“It is war and we can use any method 
in order to meet the enemy, so we will 
employ gangsters in order to protect 
our picket lines.” That is the first step. 
The second step is, if you use gang- 
sters in one strike then you have to 
use gangsters in the next strike. That 
means that presently the use of gang- 
sters in strikes becomes a regular part 
of union equipment, union methods. 
The next thing is that the machine in 
the union which began by employing 
gangsters in fighting the employer on 
the picket line says: “If we can use 
gangsters to win a strike, why can’t 
we use them to win an election in the 
union?” and gangsters, who by that 
time have become a permanent part of 
the union machinery, are so used. The 
next step, of course, is for the gang- 
sters to say, “If we have to do the 
fighting on the picket line and if we 
have to win the elections, then we 
might just as well be the machine,’ 
and that is exactly what in a good 
many places has happened. In the 
meantime the employer does not cease 
using gangsters. Gangsters are not 
particularly keen under ordinary cir- 
cumstances about shooting each other, 


- so they arrive af some sort of under- 


standing. The two groups of gangsters 
then also arrive at an understanding 
with the police, so that from the stand- 
point of the workers absolutely noth- 
ing has been gained in the situation. 
Everything has been lost, rather, be- 
cause in the meantime the rank and 
file of the workers have gotten out of 
the habit of doing their own fighting 
on the picket line. 

I am presenting this problem not for 
the purpose of sJlving it in this article, 
but for the purpose of pointing out 
that if we grant that the use of any 
methods in order to gain our ends is 
justifiable, that does not mean that we 
can escape from having to reckon with 
the consequences that flow from the 
methods we use. The same thing hap- 
pens in internal conflicts within the 
labor movement itself. If in our inter- 
nal conflicts we proceed on the assump- 
tion that “anything goes,” if having 
gone on that principle in dealing with 
the boss we say next, and there is a 
very real danger that we will say it, 
“This element in the labor movement 
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is no better, is perhaps even more dan- 
gerous than the boss, therefore also 
any methods are justified in dealing 
with this element in the labor move- 
ment,” then what happens? 

What has taken place in the labor 
movement in this country and in cer- 
tain other situations, what is likely to 
happen is that the psychology devel- 
oped, the method used in one situa- 
tion is inevitably transferred to every 
other situation with which you deal. 
You deal in a certain way with the 
boss, then you use the same methods 
in dealing, let us say, with reactionary 
elements in the union. Even within 
the more radical elements in the labor 
movement exactly the same thing 
happens; fighting occurs, with exactly 
the same methdds, on the same basis, 
so there is a further division, Then 
within each new division exactly the 
same thing happens; fighting occurs 
on precisely the same basis and with 
the same methods, until you get end- 
less divisions and a definite awaken- 
ing of the movement as a whole. 


I do not believe that any movement 
can survive on that basis. Certainly 
no organization, no institution can sur- 
vive unless there is a measure of mor- 
ale, a certain willingness to play the 
game, a certain willingness to give the 
other fellow a chance and to remain 
within certain limits of decency in 
dealing with him. If there is not mor- 
ale then it follows that there is a state 
of war, and when there is war we have 
got to remember there are no rules 
any more. It means announcing that 
you are willing to stab in the back. If 
then the other fellow proceeds to stab 
you in the back, you may be sorry, 
but you haven’t any basis for being re- 
sentful. It means that you will use 
any method in order to overcome him. 
If eventually he uses any method, 
however dirty and low, in order to 
overcome you, you may be sorry be- 
cause you are licked but you haven't 
any basis left for resentment. You 
can’t have it both ways. 

It seems to me that all this does 
present to us a ‘serious problem, be- 
cause to my mind it is highly doubtful 
whether we can achieve the victory of 
labor in this country, whether we can 
avoid having Fascism established here, 
unless we can manage to have a united 
labor movement. In the face of Amer- 
ican capitalism, its power, its organiza- 
tion, its wealth; in the face, on the 
other hand, of the weakness, the back- 
wardness of the American labor move- 
ment, as it stands today, the job is go- 
ing to be difficult enough under the 
best circumstances. It seems to me we 
may make it impossible unl -s some- 


how or other we can develop a toler- 
ably united labor movement. Lenin has 
shown us that the dogma of the in- 
evitability of Socialism, that it is just 
going to come as a result of “natural 
processes,” regardless of what we do, 
is a deceitful and dangerous dogma for 
the working class. Something depends 
upon us, upon whether we develop an 
effective revolutionary movement. To 
develop an effective revolutionary 
movement in this country seems to 
me to require a united labor move- 
ment. 

That does not mean, as I understand 
it, a movement that is free from all 
controversy. The only place where 
there is no controversy is the grave. 
Nor does it mean a plea for softness, 
a suggestion that people ought to be 
“nice” to each other and that if we 
could only be “nice” to each other, 
then we would have a grand labor 
movement, and maybe even the capital- 
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ists would love us. The two things the 
workers need fundamentally are intel- 
ligence and power, and everything else 
is secondary compared to those two 
things. But if we are to have morale 
in the labor movement, if we are to 
achieve victory at all in this country, 
we must have a degree of uniiy, ard 
if we are to have that, it follows, for 
one thing, that we cannot sperd all our 
time in controversy and in ‘fighting 
each other—maybe 99 per cent of the 
time, but not quite 100 per cent. It fol- 
lows that there has got to be some re- 
straint in the methods we use, some 
element of decency beyond which 
within the labor movement and when 
dealing with workers, we do not go. 
And it seems to me to follow that if 
we cannot work in full harmony to- 
gether, at least we can each of us 
concentrate our energies upon attack- 
ing the common enemy rather than 
upon attacking each other. 


Modern Sunday Schools 


By LAWRENCE COHEN 


EN thousand demonstate in 
| Union Square; textile strikers 
holding out; Socialists elect an 
Alderman in Oshkosh ; unemployed bat- 
tle for relief; these stories make even 
the capitalist papers. Much less stir- 
ring, but perhaps even more signifi- 
cant for the American Labor Move- 
ment, is the news that the Modern 
Sunday Schools have just reopened 
for the fifteenth year. Many of those 
who this winter are protesting starva- 
tion, will cease their protest if they 
once get a job; the children who re- 
ceive a working-class education from 
the M.S.S. will be class-conscious mili- 
tants as long as they live. 


Started a decade and a half ago by 
German American workers, the organ- 
ization has had its ups and downs, but 


today there are schools in Bronx, 
Yorkville, Brooklyn, and Queens, and 


a children’s summer camp not far 
from Paterson, New Jersey. Parents 
are encouraged to take an active in- 
terest in the schools, and each school 
has its Parents’ Association which 
meets regularly with the teacher. To- 
day, the parents are the best boosters, 
and are actively working to popularize 
the schools. The subjects taught in- 


clude Elementary Biology, Current 
Events, and Labor History and the 
courses are arranged to meet the needs 
of children of different ages. The 
students also participate in the general 
Movement by raising strike relief, at- 
tending demonstrations, etc., as well as 
by presenting plays to unions and 
other workers’ organizations. Some 
one has said that if the M.S.S. did 
nothing else, its continued existence 
would be justified, by the way the stu- 
dents can sing labor songs. This, how- 
ever, hardly does the schools justice, 
since so many good revolutionists have 
had their first training in its classes. 

There is just one shortcoming to the 
instruction. Not a single pupil knows 
what a right deviation or a left Social 
Fascist may be. All the school tries to 
teach is the position of workers in a 
capitalist society and why the workers 
must unite to fight for Socialism. 
Openly political in the sense that it 
is frankly and proudly on the side of: 
the exploited, the school none the less 
remain non-partisan, and I.W.W.’s, 
Socialists, and CPLAers cooperate in 
its management and control. They are 
doing a good job which deserves to be 
supported, commended and emulated. 
Send your children to the Modern 
Sunday Schools. 
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‘‘Free America”, 


REVEALING picture of 

A America in the year of 1932 
was recently presented by a 
leading Philadelphia capitalist paper. 
On the first page, a big businessman 
was declaring that thousands now un- 
employed would never work again. 
Because of the improved “labor sav- 
ing” machinery installed since 1929, 
they would be dead before they found 
work. On the last page was a story 
describing a banquet given by 250 
millionaires that night in one of the 
local mansions. The masses starving 
to death. The bloated rich feasting. 
The story of ancient Rome and Czar- 
ist Russia repeating itself in America. 

cee 


Hoover’s cold blooded and murder- 
ous eviction of the Bonus Army has 
encouraged the use of fascist methods 
of suppression throughout the coun- 
try. Local politicians who are ruling 
in large cities, small towns, counties or 
states, have taken a tip from Herbert 
and are employing the most brutal me- 
thods of putting down any attempts 
at revolt. 

Tn one state recently, a boy was sen- 
tenced to death for stealing fifty cents. 
In North Carolina, another was sen- 
tenced to the electric chair on a charge 
of first degree burglary in which the 
loot was a pair of second-hand shoes. 
In Philadelphia, a man was killed by 
a policeman while taking a bottle of 
milk for his starving family. 

* * &€ 


The story of Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, has been told over and over un- 
til it is known today to almost every 
literate American. Yet the strike lead- 
ers involved in that story are being 
railroaded to the penitentiary one after 
the other, and if the case of the four 
Centralia boys, still in Walla-Walla 
prison after 13 years, is any indica- 
tion, these men will remain behind the 
bars until they rot—or until they are 
violently freed by their comrades on 
the outside. 

Franklin County, Illinois, now be- 
comes Harlan County, Kentucky, of a 
year ago. Government, militia, sheriff, 
operators and their henchmen, includ- 
ing officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, battle the revolting 
miners of the new Progressive Miners 
of America. 

* * ok 


In the anthracite fields of Pennsyl- 
yania, the low rumble of revolt can 


by Arnold Johnson 


also be heard by those who have ears. 
In the area around Wilkes-Barre, more 
than 35,000 miners are totally un- 
employed and the remaining 30,000 
work an average of 7 days a month. 
One leader in Larksville declared to 
me, “As soon as the poor relief breaks 
down, we are going to go into the 
stores and take what we need.” When 
I mentioned the idea of the miners 
setting up their own union and govern- 
ment, one leader after the other would 
look at me critically, then with eyes 
glistening would say—‘Sure, it is our 
only chance.” Some of these leaders, 
in their public statements very conserv- 
ative, privately declare—“Let a man 
start from one of these hills to gather 
an army and he will have 50,000 men 
with him before he gets out of this 
valley.” 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania, is one of 
Charlie Schwab’s towns. The Bethle- 
hem Steel Company is the backbone 
of the town—fly-by-night textile and 
silk mills the ribs. The steel company 
is now working 16 per cent of capacity 
—wages have been cut 35 per cent. 
One worker to whom I was speaking 
earned $1.37 in two weeks. He sent 
the whole of this to a revolutionary 
organization, explaining that “the 
workers need an organization which 
will lead them out of this system 
more than they need the few cents 
they earn, which only keeps them 
slaves.” Those who need relief from 
the Charity Board receive 50 cents per 
person per week. The Mayor and his 
gang have suspended law in their at- 
tempt to keep organizers out of the 
town. “We won’t allow any meetings 
in this town—we don’t want any trou- 
ble in our mills,” says the Mayor. 

Wages in the textile and silk fac- 
tories in Lebanon are on a piece basis. 
A 19-year old girl working in one of 
these factories, leaves every morning 
at seven o’clock and waits around until 
nine-thirty oclock—if there is work she 
gets it—otherwise she goes home and 
returns at one o'clock; again she waits 
until two o’clock or two-thirty o’clock. 
During the week I was there this girl 
made four dozen articles and for that 
work aud for the time involving four 
days she received a pay envelope con- 
taining four cents. She gave me the 
envelope as proof. On this envelope 
is the picture of a banker who is ad- 


vising workers to deposit their sav- 
ings in his bank. 

Occasionally, this girl gets a solid 
week of work and by working nine or 
ten hours a day earns as much as 
$5.00. Bosses say the four cents is an 
exception. Workers declare that the 
$5.00 is more of an exception, and 
then the fascist Mayor shouts that out- 
side agitators are making trouble in 
his peaceful town. The American Le- 
gion, The Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Patriotic Sons of America and innu- 
merable kindred organizations back up 
the Mayor—but in Lebanon the work- 
ers are awakening. 

* OX 


South River, New Jersey, is a clay, 
cigar and needle trades town of 8,000 
inhabitants. A militant spontaneous 
strike among the needle trades work- 
ers recently resulted in a riot. Im- 
ported special detectives and local po- 
lice fired more than 1c0 shots into a 
crowd of striking workers. A nine 
year old boy was killed, many others 
injured. Resentment ran high. The 
Mayor ran away from the town taking 
his family with him. State Police 
saved the detectives and local police 
from a mob of 3,000 indignant work- 
ers on the night following the kill- 
ing. A small boy, who was a play- 
mate of the murdered boy, ran home 
and made a whip from a branch and 
then started out “to kill every police- 
man in town.” 

The background of the revolt in 
South River is contained in the misery 
of the following typical family, which 
I visited. There were nine—all in 
rags. The only member of the family 
working was a girl earning about $5.00 
a week. Because she was working the 
family was not eligible for relief. Yet 
the rent for the shack in which they 
live is $16.00; light $1.39 a month; 
the water had been cut off. 

“My husband goes out every morn- 
ing and gets a day’s supply from the 
ditch across the field before the kids 
make it dirty,” said the mother. Neigh- 
bors use the same ditch. One child 
was upstairs, sick. He had fainted 
several times in school. “The doctors 
say to give him orange juice and plenty 
of vegetables,’ she said, shrugging 
her shoulders in despair. 

While the strike was broken up 
and strike leaders and sympathizers 
face long prison terms, the cause of 
the revolt remains and the police who 
killed the boy are free. 
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Pioneer Youth and the Labor Movement 


HE story of two ventures in 

adult education among the 

West Virginia miners has al- 
ready been told in Labor Age, but last 
summer there was a third educational 
branch functioning in the Kanawha 
Valley. That was the set-up organized 
by Pioneer Youth for the children of 
the miners. 

Three summers ago Agnes Sailer, 
shortly after the Marion strike, con- 
ducted a project for the youngsters of 
North Carolina textile workers. En- 
couraged by her success down there 
and spurred on by the obvious needs 
of those southern communities, she 
worked with a regular staff in several 
more mill towns the following year. 
Last summer the suffering and star- 
vation among the West Virginia min- 
ers lured the ambitious group of Pio- 
neer Youth to take on that section of 
the country as well as the textile south. 


So during the summer months in 
Ward and on Paint and Cabin creeks, 
a group of sixteen young men and wo- 
men, some of them just out of college, 
some still undergraduates and several 
teachers launched their twofold ex- 
periment of progressive education com- 
bined with a definite trade-union drive. 

From the tent colony in Ward or 
in the area where floods were raging 
the children swarmed around “teach- 
er” either to hear a story, mold a vase, 
model a boat, act in a play or write a 
group letter to a Pioneer Youth camp 
in another part of the country. 

Mothers and fathers looked with 
amazement and interest at these new 
activities that were springing up 
around them. “Whatever will my chil- 
dren do,” they would say, “when Pio- 
need Youth leaves here? They sure 
are never hanging around at home any 
more, but always playing or working 
with the group.” 

This work and play carried on by 
Pioneer Youth is very definitely based 
on the creative urge theory of progres- 
sive education. The leaders are re- 
sourceful in developing any signs of 
interest, along all sorts of lines, that 
they detect in the children. They com- 
bine an intelligent control with a wide 
range of freedom—a difficult mating, 
but one which they seem to achieve 
with a considerable degree of success. 


Its Philosophy 

Naturally the phase of Pioneer 
Youth which has the most vital inter- 
est for readers of Labor Age is its 


by Lucille Kohn 


attitude on labor and its stand on pro- 
paganda education. Like all live or- 
ganizations, Pioneer Youth reflects the 
various shades of opinion of its lead- 
ing spirits. It is, however, fair to sum 
up the collective opinion which form 
the guiding star of the set-up as be- 
ing definitely against indoctrination of 
the children and just as definitely for 
surrounding them with an atmosphere 
which the leaders believe will in the 
long run make children in their 


“schools” not only class-conscious, but 


the youthful participants to make good 
militant standards with which they 
marched. But undoubtedly the effect 
of the hunger march on the boys, who 
lived through it and later worked it 
up into a play, was to make them 
keenly alive to the need for such dem- 
onstrations and to give them an un- 
derstanding of the reaction of the 
powers that be to the moderate de- 
mands of a band of hungry miners. 
The possibilities of what Pioneer 
Youth may accomplish in its chosen 
field seem almost without limit, for in 
the hinterland of American industrial 
life there are thousands of communi- 


Pioneer Youth Kids in West Virginia. 


also eager to go out into the world to 
fight against the abuses under which 
their class labors. 


Pacifism, internationalism, interra- 
cial harmony and understanding are 
the objectives always in the minds of 
Pioneer Youth leaders and when one 
small boy in North Carolina suggest- 
ed the first project of his group should 
be “to drive all the niggers out of 
town,” that suggestion served as a use- 
ful starting point for the resourceful 
leader to introduce some less drastic 
projects of her own. 


Although Pioneer Youth leaders are 
set against indoctrination of the young, 
they make their own stand on social 
and economic questions in the com- 
munities where they work so clear 
that last summer the use of school- 
houses was denied them, because of 
their close affiliation with the West 
Virginia Mine Workers. And perhaps 
participation in the 1931 hunger march 
was not technically speaking indoctrin- 
ation, in that “creative urge” impelled 


ties where for a vast variety of rea- 
sons, it is extremely difficult to work 
with adults, but where there is still 
hope of accomplishing much for the 
children. So it lies in the realm of 
Pioneer Youth to be a useful element 
in laying the foundation for such a 
labor movement as all progressives en- 
visage. 
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The Workingclass Struggle 
in Great Britain 
by Fenner Brockway 


(Chairman of the I,L.P.) 


Whilst I have been in America I have 
found considerable misunderstanding 
about the present position in Britain. I 
don’t pretend to be able to write about 
it impartially, but I will seek to describe 
it as objectively as possible. 


In the first place, the common impres- 
sion in America that Britain has turned 
the tide and is on the way to economic 
recovery is just moonshine. During the 
year since the National Government 
came to office, unemployment has in- 
creased by 800,000, wage rates have de- 
creased by nearly $1,000,000 a week and 
the number of recipients of Poor Relief 
(that is, destitute despite our insurance 
and union schemes) has increased by 
200,000. The standards of life of the 
British working class are going down and 
down. 


But, in the second place, I am glad to 
say that a spirit of resistance to this 
lowering of standards is beginning to 
show itself among the British workers. 
For six years they have been accepting 
wage-cuts. Now at last they are re- 
jecting them. We have recently had big 
strikes in the textile industry. The Lon- 
don busmen have refused cuts. During 
the coming year we shall certainly have 
a determined resistance by the railway- 
men, and probably by the workers in the 
printing and coal-mining industries. A 
new militant spirit is arising. This spirit 
is also beng expressed among the unem- 
ployed, large numbers of whom are now 
beginning to revolt. 

The same is true politically. The rank 
and file of the Labor Party are beginning 
to swing to the left. Although the policy 
adopted at the recent conference of the 
Labor Party is, in my view, still inade- 
quate, it represents a new temper among 
the delegates. Unfortunately, conference 
resolutions, as past experience has 
shown, do not count for much. The 
thing that matters is the control of the 
Party, and this remains in the old hands. 
Moreover, the candidates, who are now 
being readopted in the constituencies, 
are the same men and women who so 
tragically failed in the last Parliamnt, 
and they have neither the temper nor 
spirit to carry through a big and bold 
program. But even when as realists we 
recognize this, the significance of the 
swing of opinion among the rank and 
file cannot be ignored. 

There remains. the Independent Labor 


Party. It has now become definitely 
Marxian in philosophy and its program 
is in essence revolutionary, It believes 
that Capitalism can only be prolonged 
at the price of a continued fall in work- 
ing class standards and therefore stands 
for a decisive change from Capitalism to 
Socialism. It will seek to begin this 
change through winning governmental 
and administrative power, but it does not 
shirk the fact that a crisis may arise be- 
fore such power is won. Therefore it is 
also preparing for a revolutionary situa- 
tion arising from an industrial struggle 
or from a war danger situation. 

I' find many American Socialists are 
disturbed by the “split” in the British 
Government. I am quite confident that 
the present division will ultimately lead 
to a more real unity, and to a unity on 
a revolutionary Socialist basis. If the 
Left within the Labor Party succeed in 
capturing the machine for a decisive So- 
cialist policy, the door to unity will be 
opened again. If they do not succeed— 
and I think this is more likely—there 
will be combination of the real Socialist 
forces outside the Labor party, which I 
hope may extend to many of those who 
are now in the Communist ranks. 

Meanwhile the I.L.P. will carry on its 
agitational and organizing work, helping 
to create both the spirit and instrument 
of revolutionary Socialism and seeking to 
hasten the time when effective working 
class unity can be achieved. 


Warren Steel Strike 


(Continued from page 12) 


strike leaders had plunged into the 
fight hoping in this way to break the 
A.A., they once again erred. What 
really happened is that the strike clear- 
ed the atmosphere inside the plant for 
the A.A. so that the men on the job 
have now rushed into the folds of 
the A. F. of L. union. 

At present the sheet and tin depart- 
ment is organized almost 100 per cent 
under the A.A. banner primarily be- 
cause of the strike. Many of the vic- 
timized strikers have already become 
disillusioned and are begging to be re- 
turned to their jobs. The leaders of 
the S. M. W. I. U. did everything to 
play down the fact that this union is 
affiliated with the T.U.U.L. It is not 
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without some significance that the 
Communist Party is now criticizing the 
union and the conduct of the strike on 
the grounds that the Party did not 
play a more featured part. 


Faults of the A. A. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to analyze the shortcomings of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers’ Union. T> 
go into this thoroughly would neces- 
sitate another lengthy article. How- 
ever a few outstanding observations 
should be mentioned here. If the A.A. 
had been on the job, and had fought 
the battles of the workers consistently 
throughout the past few years, it would 
have been impossible for any dual or- 
ganization to have gained a foothold 
sufficiently to create any disruption. 
Due to its pathetic weakness at the 
time of the general wage conference 
in June, the A.A. was forced to take 
a 15 per cent wage cut for its sheet 
and tin workers. Nor was the role 
which the A.A. played in the strike 
highly commendable. Granted that it 
was necessary that the A.A. abide by 
their agreement in order to preserve 
their organization, it was an unpardon- 
able act on the part of the A.A. in 
view of the June wage cut and the 
beastly conditions under which they 
are now forced to work, to say as they 
did in a release to the local press that 
they had “no grievance with the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Corporation.” 
Nor was it necessary for them to go 
still further and solicit the support and 
protection of the city and county police 
authorities. 

This whole affair should serve as a 
strong lesson and a warning to the 
progressives in the A.A. They must 
either develop militancy in their organ- 
ization or the organization will be 
forced from the field and permitted to 
die. A handful of highly skilled work- 
ers in a few plants in the steel indus- 
try cannot maintain their forces. The 
union must organize all of the steel 
workers. The sliding scale now main- 
tained by the union is antiquated, and 
is not a sound principle for determin- 
ing wages. The A.A. will have to be- 
come a fighting, industrial union if it 
is to survive and gain the respect of 
the rank and file in the steel industry. 
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Unemployment Program of the Socialist Workers 
Party of Germany 


In view of the great losses of those 
who have been forced out of employment, 
and the other millions who are interested 
in the solution of this (unemployment) 
problem, the conquest of unemployment 
becomes the most pressing task of the 
labor movement. The winning of the 
working class to a class-conscious pro- 
gram of action is absolutely dependent 
on whether the labor movement under- 
stands how to mobilize the masses in 
their fight for work. In this very task, 
however, the working class parties and 
organizations have thus far failed. 

The Communist party has been con- 
tent with some improvised, disconnected 
demands, and a propaganda for the 
scheme of a socialist structure, but with- 
out much attention to practical ways of 
accomplishing the desired end. The So- 
cial Democracy has not dared, in spite 
of its strength, and its even yet exist- 
ing influence in the unions, to construct 
an effective program. Its concessions 
during the last period to the ever storm- 
ier pressure of the unemployed masses 
has been confined to parliamentary pro- 
positions—propositions which cannot be 
effective under the present circumstances 
—and to financing a reduced employment 
development program through the grant- 
ing of a premium loan (Pramienanleihe). 
This indicates that the socialist recon- 
struction of the business organization is 
not so much a question of technic as of 
political power, since the state is not a 
business organization but an instrument 
of mastery. But both party programs 
have this in common, aside from their in- 
sufficiency, that they view the business of 
work-development as a party opportunity, 
and do not look at the working class as a 
whole. 

In opposition to the so-called (wirts- 
chaft) economic program of the Papen 
government, which culminates in a pro- 
tection of the present holdings of cor- 
poration and agrarian capital, and the 
carrying out of which would have inevi- 
table consequences in sharpening the 
crisis and increasing unemployment, it 
is the duty of all working-class organiza. 
tions to unite in the creation of a pro- 
gram which will work toward getting the 
control of production into the hands of 
the workers, and pave the way for the 
capture of political power and the social- 
ist solution of the crisis. In order to do 
this, it is expedient to turn the energies 
of the proletariat into channels where 
the constant and ever increasing unem- 


(Translated from Kampfsignal) 


ployment situation is not directly the re- 
sult of the present industrial crisis, but 
rather caused by maneuvers to maintain 
certain ownership conditions in order to 
guarantee profitable monopolies, condi- 
tions which have themselves been over- 
turned by the development of capitalism. 


The SAP Program in Condensed Form 

I. Fight Monopolies. 

Trusts are the cause of increased un- 
employment. Thanks to their fine or- 
ganization, their social power, they dic- 
tate policies on the market; thus lower- 
ing the standard of living, and increas- 
ing the chasm between production and 
consumption. A system of unlimited state 
subsidies which takes billions out of the 
pockets of taxpayers to save bankrupt in- 
dustries is exacted by the corporations. 
The discrepancy is furthered by the in- 
creasing tendency toward lowering of 
wages and relief, and by artificial main- 
tenance of long working hours now ren- 
dered unnecessary through technical 
progress. The latest Papen emergency 
degree is a combination of the most wide- 
spread subsidy system and the most 
brutal wage robbery. 

Therefore, the most important and 
pressing demands of the program must 
be: 

Fight against wage reduction; for 
shorter working hours. In short, fight for 
the workers to receive a greater propor- 
tion of their produce. That means fight 
against all subsidies. 


II. Fight the Agrarian Protective 
System. 

Immeasurable are the catastrophic ef- 
fects of the agrarian protection system. 
High tariffs have for years forced agri 
cultural prices above world prices. Con- 
sequently the buying power of the masses 
has yearly been decreased in compar- 
ison with industrial products, and unem- 
ployment has increased accordingly. 
Aside from this, there is the cost to the 
people of four billion a year on increased 
prices and perhaps another billion in di- 
rect subsidies. 

Ill. Fight against expenditures for 
armament and weapons of suppres- 
sion. 

In proportion as unemployment in- 
creases, the disbursemenis of the ruling 
class for unproductive instruments of 
force and suppression, increase. Under 
the slogan of improving and simplifying, 


immense sums are being thrown into the 
strengthening of the state’s weapons of 
power; at the same time armaments are 
being increased, both openly and secret- 
ly, to an incalculable degree, burdening 
the people further with the cost of an 
imminent imperialistic adventure. In 
fact, the so-called “voluntary labor 
service” is being built up by the im- 
perialist forces to be used as an army 
for systematic attacks on wages and for 
strike-breaking. ; 


IV. Fight for shorter hours. 

The most important point in the work 
creating program is the demand for short- 
er working hours. For every hour of 
general work time shortened, something 
like one million persons will be put back 
to work. 

Fascist Italy and capitalistic America 
seem on the point of accepting the 40- 
hour week. The German working class 
should demand, at the least, the 6-hour 
day. 


V. Fight against wage reductions. 


VI. Fight against tariff. 

In the same way that the agrarian 
tariffs act—not as a protection for trade, 
but rather as a protection for the pres- 
ent property holders, so do also the in- 
dustrial tariffs. Both serve to raise the 
cost of living, which means the lowering 
of buying power. They prevent the im- 
portation of cheap world products and 
increase the profits of the protected in- 
dustries. 


Vil. Fight against decreasing of re- 


lief benefits. 

VIII. Set in motion idle industries. 

A general prohibition against further 
closing down of industry, operation to be 
continued with public funds: the opera- 
tion to be secured through public aceount- 
ing under the control of the industrial 
councils and unions. 

Systematic reopening of the entirely 
and partly closed industries, under a 
similar financing scheme, and similar 
control. 

Socialization of key industries, the 
large banks (the stabilization of the 
large banks alone has cost the Reich 
more than one billion marks) and great 
property holdings. ‘ 

Engagement in far-sighted emergency 
relief projects, which would, first of all, 
help present conditions, lighten the 
housing shortage, etc., and furnish need- 
ed public institutions, such as schools, 
bath-houses, libraries, etc. 
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Immediate enlargement of the market 
for production machinery which is to 
be found by strengthening trade rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. In the first 
seven months of 1932, trade with the 
Soviet Union amounted to 200,000,000 
marks; in the course of the year it may 
more than double this. 


Financing the Program 


Financing the proposed employment 
program to be through: a) Cessation 
and re-payment of subsidies. b) En- 
forceing payment of the taxes in arrears 
by property holders, and of deferred 
tariffs. c) Reduction of disbursements 


Recommendations for Unemployed 


These recommendations were worked 
out by the Committee of Five appoint- 
ed by the Conference of Unemployed 
Organizations which met at Niles, 
Ohio, October 9. 


On Organization 

1. That -a state-wide organization be 
formed to be known as The Ohio Unem- 
ployed Citizens’ League.* 

2. That this organization be sub-divid- 
ed into local organizations (branches) to 
correspond with the political sub-divi- 
sions of the state, county, city and town- 
ship. These sub-divisions to be called 
Unemployed Citizens’ League of their 
particular locality. 

3. That this state organization be set 
up at the Convention of November 6, and 
temporary officers elected to perfect the 
organization. 

4. That on November 6, a definite state 
convention date be set for the election 
of permanent officers, such convention to 
be held at Columbus in connection with 
the opening of the next session of the 
Legislature. 

5. That the branches of the Ohio Un- 
employed Citizens’ League be governed 
by the following principles: 

a. Membership to be open to all unem- 
ployed and employed wage earners irre- 
spective of race, creed, sex, political af- 
filiations or national origin. 

b. That these branches be organiza- 
tions actually engaged in promoting the 
best interest of the wage earners. 

ec. That these branches shall be com- 
mitted to the policy of holding meetings 
open to the public to be held in public 
buildings. 

On Rellef Standards for State-Wide 
Demands, 

The following figures were arrived at 
on the basis of the lowest level of exist- 
ence: 


*The name Unemployed Citizens’ League 
was decided upon after much consideration. It 
being agreed that this name best represented 
the purposes of the organization. 


for weapons of power, d) General ces- 
sation of all payment to the former no 
bility, churches, reactionary , societies, 
and the official propaganda apparatus— 
radio, films, press, etc. e) Drastic re- 
duction of high salaries and pensions to 
the level of that of skilled workers. f) 
Raising the tax for the unemployed 
levied on property. Doing same with in- 
heritance tax, and confiscation in case of 
tax evasion or flight. g) Making a com- 
pulsory loan. 

Method of Carrying Plan Through 

Unemployment is a problem for the en- 
tire working class. Successful fight 
against unemployment can only be car- 


1. Demands for a family of five per 
week: 


POOR M. ier ato alec onsiee eaktt $ 6.25 
CTOGIIN Berend teens ss crepe covery, 2.75 
IO ORM es ataaiycierctors (for six months 1.15 
SCRE spate tenia stle otete.c eacie eee 57 
Cooking fuel eee cde a icecte sis 57 
BDOLCOL Mi ictaretleus tsneisis 1s espace, ots. 3.46 
Medical and dental services... 1.50 
Household necessities ........ 60 
Personal necessities .......... 50 
Replacements for household... 1.00 

BONA TH och ates ese ahs $18.35 


2. These demands were worked out 
from the following allowances: 


a. Clothing. 
For a man per year: 
One csuit coca sites stn. hes oisiais $15.00 
SHOCK ids Sele sian as econ 3.00 
SHirtey Ayasaravestrose «ais (3 @ 50c) 1.50 
SOM Maroy slain/=isela'o siarsiasie dls (7 pair) 1.00 
Underwear) wigs. sntetsievesew «cs 3.00 
DV ORCOREcsteleis eo rloyte ess atotele 5.00 
18 le Fe rie 0.5 OD SSO TOGO OU SED EL 1.00 
Total for men ............. $29.50 


For a woman per year: 
Dresses (1@$5.00 and 4@50c)$ 7:00 


SHOGSH regi jackeek 2 asisectaaee os 5.00 
CORE ri Rie Ciekasctele Paice wletelcisteas eve 10.00 
EL OSIOT Yi eine Sale 2 As eeinloesalets 3.00 
Wrnderwoar wie fimiswslieins. acto. 1.50 
18 tO a LCI DC TOES Cia e a 2.00 

Total for a woman ........ $28.50 


For a child per year (based on 
girl of 12 years): 
Dresses (1@$4.00 and 4@50c) $ 6.00 


Shoes farsa stibinaytler nceiass «ait < 6.00 
PROS Ory: Hecicuicfers Sota asses Hees oles 4.00 
WN Orw ea Piwescaneeteaiys Bowes 1.50 
CORE ie dine ts a vices sies o Selvin 6.00 
atin caniceeee Petey ans dls (eta s ies 1.00 
Sweater siineeeees cece tains 1.00 
Total for a child .......... $25.50 
Total for man, wife and 3 chil- 
dren per year .......... $134.50 
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ried on, therefore, through a closely knit 
effort on the part of all working class 
organizations, regardless of political dif- 
ferences. The first step, then, is to build 
an employment-leveloping committee of 
all workers’ organizations to work out 
details, and, under the guidance of the 
free trade unions, to carry on a campaign 
in order to create sentiment for an ex- 
tra-parliamentary class struggle and 
united political action by the entire pro- 
letariat. Only a labor government, sup- 
ported by the entire labor movement 
and its extra-parliamentary actions, can 
bring about the fulfillment of the pro- 
gram. 


Organizations 


By dividing this total by 52 weeks we 
arrive at the figure of $2.56 per week for 
clothing for a family of five. By making 
other small allowances the figure of. $2.75 
@ week wag arrived at. 

b. Other items (arrived at by the same 
process) : 


Food per person per week....$ 1.25 
Coal per family per. week 
(figured for six months).. 1.15 


All other items as indicated in the 
budget. The item of household necessi- 
ties includes: Soap, broom, toilet paper, 
etc. Household replacements include: 
sheets, towels, curtains, etc. Personal 
necessities include: shaving soap, razor 
blades, talcum powder, cosmetics, tooth 
paste, etc. 


On Additional Necessary Measures 
Of Relief: 


1. No water to be shut off under any 
circumstances, because water is a ne- 
cessity and because of the health laws 
of the state. 


2. No gas or electricity to be shut off 
as these are utilities considered neces- 
sary to the house-wife today. 

3. Reduction of all utility rates, which 
includes the abolition of the service 
charge where it is in force. 


4. All relief must be paid in cash. 


5. Unemployed organizations must 
have majority representation on all re- 
lief administrative and _ distributive 
bodies. Such representatives to be ap- 
pointed on recommendation of the un- 
employed organizations themselves. 


6. All relief work done must be at 
the prevailing rate of wages in the par- 
ticular locality where the work is done, 
with minimum of 40 cents per hour as 
provided by state law. 

7. Relief for single men and women 
should be pro rated. 
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News From Workers... 


PROBLEMS OF THE P. M. A. 
Wm. Stoffels 


The difficulty between the wuristian 
County miners and the operators is not 
an affair separate from the P.M.A. dif- 
ficulty. The release was intended most- 
ly for the merchants. There was no 
need telling them that our demand is 
the demand of the P.M.A. Our two coal 
operators in Pana are members of the 
coal operators’ association. The busi- 
nessmen exerted some pressure on them 
which resulted in a meeting we had 
with these operators last Monday, A 
few businessmen were present. 

We told them we could not see any 
reason why the Pana mines remained 
idle, since the Pana miners had decided 
to work under the conditions that the 
operators had offered all the while. We 
made it plain that we would, however, 
not stand for any dictation in the matter 
of organization. 

The operators’ stand was as follows: 
They would start the mines and conform 
in every way to the proposed P.M.A. 
agreement. Tney would check off dues 
in the amount asked by the local unions 
and turn this money over to the locals; 
ana they sala they didn’t give a hoot 
what we did with that money—send it 
to the U.M,W.A. or the P.M.A. or keep 
it ourselves. They would sign this agree- 
ment with the Pana locals, but refused 
to sign officially with the P.M.A. The 
reason they gave for this was that the 
Coal Operators’ Association would take 
their out-of-town trade if they signed 
with the P.M.A. ... We refused to enter 
into such a pact. 

The P.M.A. scale is the same as that 
of the U.M.W.A. The reason that the 
operators are so strong for the U.M.W.A. 
and against the P.M.A. is that they know 
that the former is good for them, but 
they do not know what the latter might 
turn out to be. This P.M.A, puts on an 
air of conservatism, cooperation with 
the employers, etc.. The operators see 
that, but they feel that it is camouflage. 
The officials of the’ P.M.A. have not suf- 
ficient power in the union to suit the 
operators. They know that when the 
power is with the rank and file the 
union will not be so well behaved as the 
old U.M.W.A. 

The abandonment of the old scale and 
six hours could not be evaded, southern 
Illinois being at work. This situation 
also induced this rivalry to show the 
operators they have nothing to lose by 
dealing with the P.M.A. rather than the 
U.M.W.A. These things are regretable 
because too much fellowship with opera- 


tors is bound to lower the P.M.A. in the 
esteem of the coal miners all over the 
U.S.A. and make it harder to get them 
in—if not impossible. 

That the P.M.A. must spread out over 
the U.S.A. before it can do much good 
is as clear as day. This fact is recog- 
nized by most miners and also by the 
officials. At the Gillespie Convention, 
we also made an International Constitu- 
tion. No one even insinuated that that 
was not needed; and, believe me, the 
delegates were critical to the extreme in 
every other respect. The controversy 
about the N.M.U. at the Convention was 
dlue to several other factors, but not to 
provincialism of the delegates. The Con- 
vention also went on record for the call- 
ing of a national conference at an early 
date. 


MORE ABOUT THE HARLAN TRIALS 
W. F. Burroughs 


“Free,” white and twenty-one, an 
American citizen, I went to Harlan Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, Certainly, the constitu- 
tion of the United States was on my side 
but, in Harlan, the supreme Dill is classi- 
fied as a piece of radical literature when 
its letter and spirit fails <o coincide 
with the purpose of mine owners. I 
found that I was a “furriner” and a “red 
neck.” A “furriner” from Chicago and 
“red neck” engaged in defense and re- 
lief work in behalf of starving people. 

One night, a score of armed men came 
to my house. They shattered windows, 
broke down the door, ransacked the 
place and departed. Five months later, 
I was held prisoner in a lonely gap on 
Catron’s Creek. The guards boasted of 
the raid and of their preparedness. 
There had been breast-plates, chain mail 
vests, and machine-guns, all to subdue 
“poor little me.” I was flattered. Still, I 
was thankful that I had not stayed at 
home that night. 

W. B. Jones and Wm. Hightower had 
already been convicted at Mount Sterl- 
ing. Elzie Phillips (colored) was to lead 
the defendants to trial in the Harlan 
Circuit Court. We set about finding 
where Phillips had been during the fatal 
time. From people of unquestionable 
character we received a vindication for 
the union miner. He had gone to the 
main street of Evarts, made a purchase 
and returned home at about the time of 
the shooting. At no time that day was he 
within a quarter mile of the Evarts bat- 
tle scene. 

At great expense we established this 
in court. With unimpeachable witnesses 
we definitely proved the innocence of 


Elzie Phillips, but the jury chose to 
accept the testimony of proven perjur- 
ers. The union miner was given a life 
sentence, That jury had been selected 
from a venire of fifty residents of the 
Upper Poor Fork, a region dominated 
by the U. S. Steel Corporation. T. K. 
Watson, one operators’ man, was given a 
free hand in picking them. The defense 
was allowed no voice whatever. Other 
trials followed in Harlan. 

Obtaining an acquittal is only a begin- 
ning, for a man coming clear, is charged 
with the murder of another thug in the 
same battle and tried again. Chester 
Poore was tried twice before his con- 
viction. F. M. Bratcher is about to be 
tried a fourth time. 

With the trials of twenty-two miners 
about to resume on November 10, the 
defense is badly in need of funds. In- 
terested people and contributors may ob- 
tain a monthly financial statement and 
other literature on these cases upon re- 
quest. All contributions should be made 
payable io the General Defense Commit- 
tee, 555 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
A. R. 


Perhaps I miss the point about the 
CPLA movement—several other people 
don’t quite get it either. That is a griev- 
ous fault either with me or the CPLA 
idea as presented in “Labor Age’—for 
it seems to me that clarity is a neces- 
sary requisite to the validity of any pro- 
posal of a social movement. 

It is not clear to me just what the 
CPLA is. Is it a promotional organiza- 
tion or a political party? 

Perhaps what the CPLA will crystallize 
itself into depends upon events. 

That sort of a position (if that is the 
position) is the sort of opportunism 
that to me is entirely unpalatable. 

Agiin if the CPLA is a promotional 
organization, promoting progressivism in 
the trade unions, a new edition of Fos- 
ter’s original T. U. E. L., then I for 
one dismiss the whole thing from my 
mind as a passing ripple of no import- 
ance. For it seems to me that at this 
time, in the midst of the world crisis 
of Capitalism, for a movement to be ab- 
sorbed in a plan to revitalize and inject 
progressiveism in the trade unions shows - 
a lack of understanding or appreciation 
of the portents of the present crisis of 
Capitalist economy—or, it reveals an 
evolutionary Socialist soul. 

If the CPLA feels the need of an 
American revolutionary party cognizant 
of the particular American features of 
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Capitalism in the U.S.A. and cognizant 
of the fact that there is an American 
culture that has permeated a large strata 
of the American working class, and that 
this is a psychological element of im- 
portance in the fight, and—if the CPLA 
feels that there is no such party afoot 
—the CPLA should act boldly. It is time. 
To try to evolve into such a party is 
a grave error. It is temporizing with an 
urgent need. It shows, I fear, a con- 
ceited sense of adroitness in place of 
an audacious spirit. Perhaps the CPLA 
element is not the crowd to give us the 
revolutionary party of America. 


There are a goodly number of work- 
ers and intellectuals in these United 
States who abhor the Socialist Party and 
cannot g9 along with the Communist 
Party. 

The quarrel of these people, like myself 
with the C.P. (in which I militated for 
several years) is not that the C.?. wants 
a fundamental revolution, that it de- 
mands stern discipline from its members, 
that it shuns the fantasy of political 
democracy, or that it stands unalter- 
ably for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The quarrel is that the present 
C.P. is irretrievably in the hands of 
hysterical elements, ‘careerists, and in- 
competents, who have isolated the C.P. 
from the American workers, and farm 
proletariat, and has kept it tangled up 
in the foreign investments of garment 
workers. The utter lack of seriousness 
in the C.P. has damaged the cause of 
Communism in this country considerably. 
There is hardly a person in the C.P. to- 
day (unless very recently joined for the 
first time) that has not been declared a 
traitor at one time or another, by one 
faction or another. The ease with which 
in the last ten years, many have passed 
from revolutionary workers, true sons of 
Lenin, to counter-revolutionists and rene- 
gades, and back again to worthy revolu- 
tionists in the C.P. has been a most 
dolorcus tragi-comedy. 

I believe at this great distance from 
Union Square, that a straight from the 
shoulder launching of an American revo- 
lutionary party, rigid in its fundamental 
principles of the class struggle, with due 
regard to the international aspects of 
the class struggle, and of course the 
absolute support of the Soviet Union, 
with a werious and proper approach to 
the American worker, an approach that 
would command attention and respect— 
in fine a technique suited to the psy- 
chology existent among American work- 
ers—such a party is an urgent need and 
would receive a surprising response. 

I am not advocating a propaganda 
league, or a missionary outfit—I mean a 
party of action as well as propaganda, a 
party that will get to the American work- 


er. That for the reasons that I have 
stated, or for reasons that I have not 
stated the C.P. has miserably failed in. 

That the C.P. has failed in this is in- 
controvertable. Surely the Communists 
themselves (I mean the official Commu- 
nists) are not going to say that the Amer- 
ican worker is hopeless. Objective con- 
ditions surely have been favorable to 
Communist infiltration in the last three 
years at least. 

But here I am going on up the wrong 
alley, I didn’t mean to talk so much 
about the short comings of the American 
Communist Party. What I am particu- 
larly interested in is to learn, if I can 
in specific terms, what this organization 
of the CPLA really is. 

I want to become politically active 
again. I’ve had my fling in the C.P. The 
S.P. I consider an out and out reform 
party, a would-be doctor of old man Capi- 
talism. I am interested in burying the old 
monster, and I would like to hook up with 
an efficient expedition deliberately bent 
upon that enterprise. Are you it CPLA? 
or am I all wet? 

I note you have a proper American 
lineup in your N.H.C. That is a step in 
the right direction. But why are you so 
ambiguous in your preamble. Is that the 
new technique in approach? It’s not the 
technique I have in mind. I may be all 
wrong (it’s happened before) but I be- 
lieve sincerely that right now is the 
time for an American Revolutionary 
Party, that events are moving faster than 
we think, and that the idea of evolving is 
a mistake. 


THE MELTING POT THEATRE 
Stanley F. Guest 


“The Melting Pot Theatre” at the 
Church of All Nations on Second Ave- 
nue is proving of immense interest to 
many people of the professional theatre, 
not to mention the enthusiasm mani- 
fested by liberal, progressive and radi- 
cal elements contacted. The work being 
done by the non-salaried participants in 
the venture is stimulating genuine inter- 
est and enthusiasm from those people 
and groups who know the need for such 
an organization. 

The first production is a provocative 
play by Carl Glick called ‘Enemies at 
Home.” It is a play the like of which is 
seldom seen in the commercial theatre, 
due mainly to the fact that, even though 
it has tremendous appeal, the commer- 
cial producers dare not use it for fear 
of theatrical anathema. 

There are many more such plays run- 
ning the rounds begging: to be produced. 
It is the purpose of “The Melting Pot 
Theatre” to find and produce them. Par- 
ticularly labor plays. 

Heretofore such groups have organ- 
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ized, listed sponsors mainly with theatri- 
cal backgrounds, produced a play — in 
rare instances two—and died a deserved, 
quiet death. We have profited by the 
sad experiences of our predecessors. We 
need and have sponsors with vision, with 
the desire to see us do plays written 
for workers’ production; plays that will 
be worthy of their support. A. J. Muste 
has been invited to become one of our 
sponsors. Men of A. J. Muste’s calibre 
as patrons will go far to show part of 
the people we wish to reach that we 
mean business. 


“Hnemies at Home” will be played De- 
cember 9, 10, 11 at the Church of All Na- 
tions, 9 Second Avenue. The price of 
admission is scaled from 75c to 2b6c, in 
order to fit any one’s purse. Be there 
on one of those nights in early Decem- 
ber when we will show you and others 
interested in us that we mean business; 
that “The Melting Pot Theatre” is alive 
and away to a flying start. 


Finnish Opposition 
(Continued from page 10) 


cided to cooperate with us in the ex- 
pectation that their groups when re- 
constructed would formally affiliate 
with us. 

When the question of future activ- 
ity of the group came before the con- 
vention Wilho Boman, the Secretary, 
said the following, as quoted in Vappa 
Sana: 

“Up to now our activity has been 
weak and without much coordination. 
In some communities the lack of re- 
sults and coordination are to be se- 
verely analyzed. Although workers are 
leaving the old organizations in dis- 
gust, the Socialist Party because of 
its leanings towards the petty bour- 
geoisie, and on the other hand the use- 
less hustling and terror in the Com- 
munist Party, not much has been done 
to draw these elements into a move- 
ment unifying the working class. 


“The accusation that we are a sec- 
tarian group is not true for we have 
made a strong organization with our 
Canadian friends, and there is an all 
embracing organization, the CPLA, 
which works for the same ends and 
on the same principles as we. Some of 
our comrades have a boss-class ideo- 
logy and think that to organize we 
should wait for better times. But if 
we feel that we belong in the work- 
ing class we must be active. If our 
comrades don’t want to work on a 
larger scale then it is best that we drop 
out of the picture as cowards!” 
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New Books... 


A SOCIALIST CANDIDATE 


As | Sees It. By Norman Thomas. Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1932. $2. 


ITHIN recent years Norman Thomas 
has taken to writing books. The 
reader who expects to discover within 
their pages either Marxian terminology 
and interpretation or, indeed, a treat- 
ment of present economic problems from 
a theoretical point of view will be dis- 
appointed. The author, the leader of the 
Socialist Party, has made his books con- 
spicuous by the absence of this kind of 
treatment. The books are appropriately 
called America’s Way Out: A Program 
for Democracy, As I See It, and What’s 
the Matter With New York. In these 
books the author deals with immediate 
problems, their pages are filled with fac- 
tual and descriptive material which is 
persuasively presented and designed to 
appeal to the reasonable person. But the 
reception which these books had has not 
been altogether pleasing to the author. 
In the first part of As I See It, Mr. 
Thomas takes issue with the reviewers 
of his earlier book, America’s Way Out. 
He indicates disappointment and some 
bitterness over the fact that the reviews 
pictured the book as “mild socialism” 
and “just common sense.” He is prob- 
ably correct in thinking that this, in 
part, is to be accounted for in the fact 
that the book was addressed to a public 
that had had its faith shattered in the 
doctrine of unalterable prosperity and 
had accepted the doctrine of unalterable 
depression and poverty. That part of the 
public which read the book without 
knowing the author expected to find, 
then, that the leading socialist of Amer- 
ica would breath fire and rebellion. But 
when they had examined the book they 
found it either “sensible’ and “reason- 
able” or its proposals not sufficiently ra- 
dical to make much difference in the 
existing order. 


As I See It is the logical sequel to 
America’s Way Out. Actually it falls 
short of this. A possible explanation is 
that As I See It contains material which 
appeared under the author’s signature 
in the Christian Century, the Forum, the 
Atlantic Monthly, as well as speeches 
made by the author at the Williamstown 
Institute and at the Commencement Ex- 
ercises at Smith College. But the book 
is not the hodge-podge that this might 
indicate, for no matter what the subject, 
the author’s declarations of faith in dem- 
ocracy, the possibility of orderly and 
systematic change of existing institu- 
tions, and so on are written into every 


page and give a unifying effect to a 
variety of topics. 

It may be true, as many students of 
the American scene point out, that at 
present the American working class is 
inarticulate, lacking in a consciousness 
of class interest, and interested in a 
philosophy of economic arrangements on 
a basis of worker control. But granting 
the desirability—as those interested in 
establishing a socialist society readily 
grant—of a class-conscious proletariat en- 
gaged in those tactics designed to win, for 
workers, control over economic and poli- 
tical institutions—the question becomes: 
is As I See It likely to assist in the pro- 
cess? A negative answer is defensible. 
Both because of the materials in the 
book and because of the point of view 
expressed by the author, the appeal is 
to the great middle class—that virtuous 
class, which the English utilitarians of 
a past century expected to liberate and 
make all-powerful in the scheme of 
things. 


However, it depends on one’s own phil- 
osophy as to whether or not the above 
is a criticism of the book. If one looks 
to the proletariat as the mainspring of 
future progress, and of the party which 
Mr. Thomas represents as the rallying 
factor of that proletariat, then, of course, 
the above is critical. A more realistic 
view, however, will accept the book in 
question as a frank and persuasive ap- 
peal to that part of the mass of people 
who are neither textile workers, coal 
diggers, steel workers, financiers, indus- 
trialists, or brokers. 


In the case of Mr, Thomas, he sees 
clearly the elements in modern society 
making for catastrophe: crooked politi- 
cians and rotten political government; 
denial of constitutional guarantees of the 
cardinal features of liperty—freedom of 
the press, assemblage, and of speech; 
war and armament expenditures; the 
lack of any economic planning motiv- 
ated by social worth; the rise of a public 
attitude conducive to the development of 
fascism; and so on. These things fill the 
pages of “As I See It.” They are bad, 
and instinctively Mr. Thomas is led to 
fight against them. The weapons he uses 
are those which he might be expected to 
use—in his books, articles, and speeches; 
over the radio and on the lecture plat- 
form; through the trade unions, the 
church, and the Socialist Party he con- 
ducts his campaign. The sum total of all 
these injustices plus his entire back- 
ground make Norman Thomas the man 
he is—an individual campaigner against 
social injustice who, although believing 
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in organization, never quite secures the 
basis for his desired organization. In his 
forceful appeals for elementary justice he 
has come to mean more than his party; 
evidence abounds of the “Thomas but not 
socialist supporter.” However true this 
may be to past American experience, 
herein lies in good measure the tragedy 
of opposition groups over long-time 
periods. 

Mr. Thomas continues to fight—and 
with some immediate success—against 
the evils of society as he sees them. He 
would reform society by teaching, lead- 
ing, preaching, and cajoling. His belief in 
democracy and in orderly and intelligent 
change is another distinguishing charac- 
teristic. These mark his present books 
ina definite manner. He desires to en- 
list support for “the great crusade” to 
create “cooperative commonwealths of 
mankind in which peace and plenty shall 
be the law of the universal heritage” and 
so on. If this is not indicative, it may 
be definitely stated that his language at 
times is the language of the minister— 
vague as it may be—scornful as the real- 
ists may be of it—the reviewer points 
out that at least it is the language which 
most Americans have in the past under- 
stood best. And it is the language which 
Mr. Thomas knows best. 

“As I See It” then, is in the Norman 
Thomas manner. By its content, tone, 
recommendations and so on it is as much 
a part of the author as any part of his 
person. In this case one cannot separate 
the book from the author. The book is 
a speech to whoever will buy it. 

WILLIAM L, NUNN. 


THE CASE AGAINST CAPITALISM 
Must We Starve? By Scott Nearing. 
Vanguard Press, New York. $2.50. 


ie is no ordinary depression this time. 

The able boys who cried “It’s a pass- 
ing squall, we’ve had them before,” are 
beginning to wonder what has happened. 
As we all know, there was to be a Golden 
Era, Workers would live in tiled houses 
and eat chicken. Better yet, profits would 
forever increase. Wise professors of eco- 
nomics said it was true. And there was a 
grand clapping of hands all round as the 
motern magicians of high finance and im- 
perialism extended their money produc- 
ing fingers to the ends of the earth. They : 
picked money in all directions, from 
trees, from holes in the ground, and from 
the backs of workers. Ahead, everything 
was clear and pretty. There were a few 
dark war clouds on the horizon, to be 
sure, as might be expected, but really 
nothing to worry about. The workers 
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would go on working, producing things to 
be sold; the profits would be reinvested, 
making more work and more things and 
more sales and more profits; and mean- 
while, as the wizards of capital got do- 
minion over and laid tribute on the last 
wild man in the farthest jungle, it would 
somehow happen that, but in a certain 
and sure manner, a new era, already in 
bud, would burst into bloom, and we’d 
all be rich. We'd line our pockets and 
blush to see a beggar. 


The apologists for capitalism are now 
eating these fine predictions and wonder. 
ing what the devil has happened. The 
system that was so essentially sound is 
prostrate with a high fever all over the 
world. 


Worse yet, all the emergency remedies 
have failed. The unemployed millions 
grow. Why? 

Capitalism has gone its limit. “The 
existence of idle starving millions side 
by side with surplus goods and idle pro- 
' ductive power show conclusively that the 
capitalist system has decayed to the point 
where it can no longer support its work- 
ing population, Mass starvation is the 
direct outcome of economic breakdown. 
.. . An entire social system is slipping 
into oblivion. . . . They (the plans put 
forward to save capitalism) are plans 
for changing the type of salon decora- 
tions on a ship that has a hole in her 
bottom.” 


Scott Nearing tells in this volume 
the world drama of the skyrocketing of 
capitalism from competitive business to 
monopoly to world-bank imperialism, 
the rationalization of industry, the 
struggle for colonial markets, the burst- 
ing of the prosperity bubble, the mar- 
ket crash, the plunge downward—why 
it had to happen and what it means. 
Among other things it means that to- 
day there are between 150 and 200 mil- 
lion people in the capitalist countries 
of Europe and America who are no 
longer needed, and who must be sacri- 
ficed to save the system if capitalism is 
to survive. y 


“The system,” says Nearing, “can let 
the surplus population die of slow or 
quick starvation or from the diseases 
that come from malnutrition. Such a 
method is dangerous, but it has been 
followed again and again in the past 
with a considerable degree of success. 

“The capitalist military machine may 
slaughter the surplus population in war. 
This method is more dangerous, since 
all first class modern revodutions have 
been directly connected with war. 

“Since it is economically impossible to 
feed this surplus population indefinitely, 
and since birth control violates the ac- 
cepted moral standards of Christian 


civilization, there seems to be nothing 
for it but to fall back on the time 
honored devices of starvation, disease 
and war... .” 


So there it is, the contradictory re- 
sults of capitalism: surplus wealth 
faced by multitudes seeking work and 
bread. 


The one and only way out is through 
the labor movement. “The only possible 
alternative to the planless economic 
chaos of maturing and declining capi- 
talism igs a forward move to the next 
stage of economic development, in 
which the center of economic concern is 
no longer the owner and the profiteer, 
but the worker and the creator,” 

This task is for the workers. They do 
not appeal to legislatures, courts, gov- 
ernors or presidents, because “there is 
no authority in the capitalist world that 
will sanction the necessary social re- 
construction.” 


“Must We Starve?” is the Marxian 
case against capitalism told in terms of 
peoples and nations, world finance and 
mass hunger. Scott Nearing writes 
about the tremendous play of world eco- 
nomic forces in simple language that 
strikes home with sledge-hammer force. 
Elemental, stark, logical, concerned 
with saving the people and not the sys- 
tem, the book is a jolting revelation of 
the realities of mass starvation. 


TESS HUFF. 


Revolt Brews in the 
Anthracite 


(Continued from page 13) 


fore very unlikely that the miners will 
agree to arbitration. 

The wage reductions requested by 
the operators would mean reduced 
earnings somewhere between $25,000,- 
ooc and $55,000,000 a year. Earnings 
during 1931, the miners assert, were 
at least $34,000,000 below those of 
1930. Except for a promise to put 
more men to work, the operators pro- 
mised nothing in return for a volun- 
tary wage cut. Nothing even resem- 
bling equalization of work was offered 
in the proposals of the operators. 

The operators plead with the miners 
to make the sacrifice for the good of 
the industry. They pointed to New 
England, which in 1920 consumed over 
11,000,000 tons of anthracite and only 
a little more than 8,000,000 tons ten 
years later. They predict that produc- 
tion for 1932 will be somewhere near 
47,000,000 as against over 75,000,000 
for 1928. 

The miners, however, do not see 
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why they should be made the victims 
of unwise policies by the rulers of in- 
dustry; they point to an ever-increas- 
ing rationalization of the anthracite in- 
dustry, which is throwing thousands 
of miners out of work. 

Up until a dozen of years ago it was 
the general practice in the anthracite 
industry to construct a breaker — a 
plant where fresh mined coal is pre- 
pared for the market—for every mine 
opening. This has now been changed 
and central breakers are the order of 
the day. At Shenandoah, on October 
3, a breaker was put into operation 
which will prepare the out-put of nine 
mines for the market. Instead of the 
1,000 men formerly needed for the 
work, only 200 will now be employed. 
And inside the mine itself the mechan- 
ization process is going on with great 
rapidity. 

Many of the unemployed miners to- 
day engage in “coal-bootlegging.” They 
dig coal out of hillsides or abandoned 
mines and use it for themselves or 
sell it to gain a small income. The 
operators now are taking even this 
means of support away from the un- 
employed. On October 14, in Taylor, 
near Scranton, 44 men were arrested 
for these “illegal activities” and each 
fined $10; arrests are taking place dai- 
ly. Thus these men are now totally 
dependent upon poor relief, which in 
Scranton alone increased 600 per cent 
during the past two years and is ut- 
terly inadequate to take care of the 
needs of the unemployed miners. 

Many miners will also be unable to 
voice their protest at the polls, for 
they cannot pay taxes and therefore 
are disfranchised. As against 46,000 
in 1928, only 29,000 voters registered 
in Scranton this year. 

During the past months several 
small strikes have taken place in the 
anthracite region. Several hundred 
pickets met in Simpson and tried to 
stop coal from being hauled away from 
a non-union mine; highway police dis- 
persed the pickets. Two strikes at non- 
union collieries were authorized by the 
district officials but little activity re- 
ported. 

The fall months have brought only 
slight improvement to the industry. 
International union officials, who visit- 
ed Governor Roosevelt on October 7, 
were optimistic about a promise made 
by him, that he would call a coal con- 
fernce, if elected president. 

Regardless of the action of the in- 
dustrial and political rulers, the miners 
will go and solve their own problems 
in their own way, and as time goes on, 
will do honor to the best traditions of 
the miners and of labor the world 
over. 
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New Miners’ Unicn in Illinois Grows 


(Continued from page 9) 


down already. Its enemies can develop 
no additional terror. 

Instead of destroying the new union 
the methods of its enemies have served 
only further to cement the new groups 
ranks. The emotional loyalty that 
springs from the tears of widows, 
from the blood of miners spilled in a 
common struggle go deep into the 
hearts of coal diggers. The U.M.W. 
of A. has openly participated in this 
reign of terror and murder. For that 
crime it has eliminated itself from the 
emotional as well as the intellectual 
life of the miners. Once the bayonet 
is lowered the P.M. of A. will take 
complete control of the state. 

By the time the mew union got 
around to make a contract with the 
operators in the beginning of October, 
the state was so divided that the soli- 
darity existing at the time of the 
referendum vote on a wage agreement 
under the U.M.W. of A. was destroyed. 
The division plus the terror compelled 
the new union to accept practically the 
same wage scale that had been recom- 
mended by the U.M.W. of A. and 
which had caused the revolt and estab- 
lished the P.M. of A. 

This unexpected turn in the actuali- 
ties of the complicated situation gave 
hope to the officers of the U.M.W. of 
A. who said, since the new union could 
give the miners no higher wage scale 
than the U.M.W. of A., the miners 
would see the error of their way and 
come flocking back to the old union. 


This view turned out to be entirely 
wrong. The miners everywhere ac- 
cepted the same wage scale under the 
new union which had precipitated their 
withdrawal from the U.M.W. of A. 
Thus did the leaders of the old union 
underrate the living truth that “man 
does not live by bread alone.” 


Tt has now come to such a pass in 
Illinois that if Peabody and Co. should 
decide to add $1.00 a day to the min- 
ers’ wages—in order to place the union 
safely into the hands of Mr. Lewis and 
John H. Walker once more — they 
would fail. 


Everybody in Illinois understands 
that the struggle is in reality a fight 
to rid the coal diggers of a type of 
leadership which they firmly believe 
is responsible for the destruction of the 
miners’ union all over the United 
States. After that battle is safely won 
—wages and a good many other ques- 
tions will properly come up for at- 
tention—not before. 


While the fight goes on to bring the 
10,000 employed miners now working 
under contracts of the U.M.W. of A. 
in the southern part of the state into 
the new union the strike against the 
Peabody interests in the Taylorville 
field has to be maintained. Every mine 
liable to operate must be watched. The 
U.M.W .of A. is attempting, naturally, 
to destroy the dual union and the cam- 
paign of the U.M.W. of A. field crew 
has to be followed and met. 


The headquarters of the P.M. of A. 
is still the center of a desperate strug- 
gle continuing on a long front and it 
still is buzzing with excitement. Thou- 
sands of strikers need relief and thou- 
sands more unemployed need aid. 
These problems are genuine and nasty. 
Everywhere money is required and 
money is hard to find. But underneath 
the surface of cheering mass meetings, 
of funeral processions, of trips in and 
out of jail, there is a union settling 
down to work. As November begins, 
the Superior Coal Company of Gilles- 
pie, owned by the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad and employing 2,- 
500 miners, settled a strike with the 
P.M. of A. This operation is a part 
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of a large Operators’ Association 
which has bitterly opposed the new 
union. 

The P.M. of A. deserves the en- 
thusiastic support of every person and 
group in the country who believe in 
honest unionism. And what the P.M. 
of A. needs more than any other thing 
is money. These miners in the past 
have willingly opened their purse to 
all the causes that ever got to their 
ears and they never supported a cause 
more worthy of help than their own 
cause is today. 
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Tweedledee Has 


He will go to the White House and 
work strenuously to save capitalism. 
The workers and farmers who voted 
for him will be sacrificed to this im- 
possible end. 


The workers and farmers who vot- 
ed for Tweedledee didn’t think of 
this; they thought they were voting 
for a man, and not a system—a good 
man who, unlike Tweedledum, would 
somehow change things: somehow 
he might start the wheels of industry 
and commerce, raise the price of 
wheat, and bring back 12,000,000 
jobs and billions in profits and 
wages. 


A little while and several million 
workers and farmers will be bitterly 
disillusioned. Their welfare will con- 
tinue to be sacrificed by the Tweedle- 
dums and Tweedledees, and the in- 
dustrial and financial barons who 
racketeer in human welfare. The 
siege upon wages and living-standards, 
the attempts to patch up and stabilize 
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the business-for-profit system, will 
continue. 

But when a system can no longer 
give employment and security to work- 
ers and farmers, soon the masses be- 
come sick of the time-honored idols, 
first Tweedledee and then Tweedle- 
dum. And where can they turn? With 
proper guidance and inspiration they 
turn to themselves, to their own power. 
And this is on the road toward a work- 
ers’ republic. 

Comrades, this is our chance! This 
is our golden opportunity, through 
LABOR AGE, to reach the workers and 
farmers with-a message for a united 
mass labor party. 


The man in the moon can’t help. 
There are people who won’t help. 
Hoover, Morgan, Mellon, Roosevelt— 
we can’t leave it to them. 

But to you. .. . A subscription to 
LABOR AGE will shove the move- 
ment on its way toward a united in- 
dustrial and political uprising of 
workers and dirt farmers in America. 


... Shove it today! Subscribe for self, comrades, members of the unemployed. 


LABOR AGE 


The magazine of the workers, by the workers and for the workers. 
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me one copy of LABOR AGE CARTOON BOOK and enter me for a one year sub- 


scription to LABOR AGE. 
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